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The  Fatal  Cleopatra: 

Shakespeare  and  the  Pun 

M.  M.  MAHOOD 

1  CLEOPATRA  was  fatal  in  being  both  the  destiny  and  the  death 
of  Antony.  Johnson  might  therefore  be  said  to  have  condemned 
Shakespeare’s  quibbles  with  the  help  of  a  pim.  This,  however, 

I  would  stretch  the  meaning  of  the  word  pun  almost  to  vanishing 
[point.  A  word  becomes  a  pun  only  when  its  various  meanings 
[are  exploited  to  some  end,  although  the  exploitation  need  not 
[  be  either  voluntary  or  conscious.  Within  this  limit,  the  defini¬ 
tions  and  cross-references  of  Johnson’s  own  dictionary  and  of 
the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  both  license  a  very  wide  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  word.  I  am  here  treating  it  as  synonymous 
with  quibble  and  equivocation  (which  both  have  other  meanings), 
with  ambiguity  (which  is  itself  too  ambiguous),  and  with  the 
pleasant  but  ol^olete  clench  and  carwhitchet,  to  mean  any  play 
vpon  the  distinct  meanings  of  a  single  word  or  the  meanings  of 
two  or  more  words  that  sovmd  alike. 

Johnson’s  ‘great  contempt  for  that  species  of  wit’  was,  of  . 
^urse,  the  aftermath  of  the  Augustan  cult  of  ‘correctness’  and 
le  mot  juste f  which  made  an  early  showing  in  Cowley’s  Ode  of  Wit 
and  came  to  ripeness  in  the  Spectator  essays  on  True  and  False 
Wit.  After  Johnson,  Byron  and  Peacock  saw  that  the  pun  held 
^possibilities  of  more  than  a  guffaw.  On  the  other  hand,  Vic¬ 
torian  wordplay,  if  it  surpassed  the  cracker-motto  ingenuity 
ci  Hood,  whose  Fatal  Cleopatra 

died,  historians  relate. 

Through  having  foimd  a  misplaced  asp-irate, 

had  to  hide  in  the  nursery.  Jabberwockry  could  be  enjoyed 
only  at  seven  and  a  half  exactly.  Since  then,  Addison’s  worst 
i  fears  have  been  realized;  we  have  ‘d^enerated  into  a  race  of 
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punsters’.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  condone  Shakespeare’s 
puns  on  the  grounds  that  the  Elizabethans  found  schoolroom 
authority  for  that  kind  of  thing  in  the  Scriptures  (such  as  Tu  es 
Petrus)  and  in  Quintilian.  A  generation  that  relishes  Finnegans 
Wake  is  more  in  danger  of  reading  non-existent  quibbles  into 
Shakespeare  than  of  missing  the  subtleties  of  his  play  of  mean¬ 
ings.  And  since  all  Shakespeare’s  plays  are  plays  of  meaning, 
to  write  a  full  appraisal  of  his  wordplay  would  be  to  write  yet 
another  book  on  Shakespeare.  My  concern  here  is  only  with 
the  possible  ways  of  approach  to  such  an  appraisal. 


I 

One  function  of  the  Shakespearean  pun  which  has  aroused 
a  good  deal  of  comment  is  the  purely  associative  one  whereby 
the  two  or  more  meanings  of  a  word  link  disparate  thoughts  or 
images.  The  Sonnets  abound  in  illustrations  of  this  kind  of 
poetic  mechanism;  the  sixtieth  is  particularly  rich  in  such 
linkage,  while  Sonnet  II  offers  an  easily  demonstrable  example: 

When  fortie  Winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow 
And  digge  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauties  field. 

Thy  youthes  proud  liuery  so  gaz’d  on  now 
Will  be  a  totter’d  weed  of  small  worth  held. 

Here  two  distinct  images,  age  devastating  the  youth’s  beauty 
by  making  war  upon  him,  and  once-fine  clothing  worn  to 
rags,  are  linked  by  the  word  weed,  which  in  its  sense  of  ‘tare’ 
is  associated  with  trenches  and  fields  taken  in  the  agricultural 
and  not  the  military  sense.  A  pun  here  not  only  connects  two 
images  which  have  no  other  association  (imless  the  ragged  war- 
veteran  is  at  the  back  of  Shakespeare’s  mind)  but  reveals  a 
hidden  image  of  Time  with  his  scythe,  familiar  in  his  other 
sonnets  and  a  more  powerful  and  traditional  image  than  the 
conceit  of  age  digging  himself  in  upon  the  youth’s  brow. 

Awareness  of  this  kind  of  association  through  consonance 
can  be  of  the  greatest  help  to  the  editor  of  Shakespeare.  In 
particular  it  serves  to  soothe  the  itch  to  emend.  A  queer  read¬ 
ing  in  the  text  can  often  be  traced  to  the  twists  and  turns  of 
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i  Shakespeare’s  unconscious  mind  —  although  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  copyists  and  compositors,  as  well  as  poets,  have  un¬ 
conscious  minds.  The  Duke  in  Measure  for  Measure  supplies  an 
example: 

We  haue  strict  Statutes,  and  most  biting  Laws, 

(The  needfull  bits  and  curbes  to  headstrong  weedes,) 

Which  for  this  foureteene  yeares,  we  haue  let  slip, 

Euen  like  an  ore-growne  Lyon  in  a  Caue 
That  goes  not  out  to  prey.  (I,  iv,  20-24) 

Professor  Dover  Wilson  maintains  that  weedes*is  impossible’  and 
accepts  Walker’s  mils  in  preference  to  Theobald’s  steeds. 
Weeds,  however,  is  not  impossible,  only  irrational.  Theobald’s 
rational  steeds  is  good  because  it  echoes  the  image  used  by 
Claudio  in  the  previous  scene  of  the  body  politic  as  a  horse 
ridden  by  the  deputy.  Shakespeare  may  well  have  intended  to 
write  steed,  but  weed  is,  I  think,  his  word  rather  than  the  copy¬ 
ist’s  or  com]x>si tor’s  because  its  double  meaning  of  ‘tare’  and 
‘dress’,  already  noted  in  Sonnet  II,  fits  excellently  into  the 
thematic  pattern  of  the  play.  The  image  of  society  as  an  un- 
i  weeded  garden  had  dominated  Shakespeare  since  Richard  H; 
that  a  plant  image  was  not  far  from  the  surface  of  hb  mind 
here  is  suggested  by  the  just-recognizable  vestiges  of  one  in 
slip  (needlessly  emended  to  sleep  by  some  editors,  since  it  is  the 
prey  which  slips  away,  not  the  lion)  and  in  overgrown  (‘Oh  fie, 
fie,  ’tis  an  vnweeded  Garden  That  growes  to  Seed’).  But  the 
Jonson-like  weeding-of-society  theme,  which  gives  the  play  its 
fi'amework  of  the  ruler  spying  out  the  vices  of  his  kingdom,  is 
J  overborne  by  the  tragic  force  of  a  second  theme,  Angelo’s  dis¬ 
covery  that  his  blood  is  not  the  very  snowbroth  he  believed  it. 

I  ‘Seeming,  seeming’;  the  notion  of  disguise  dominates  the  play, 

I  and  the  Duke’s  quotation  of  cucullus  non  facit  monackum  unites 
the  superficial  and  the  deeper  theme.  The  word  habit,  in  the 
sense  of  essential  custom  or  behaviour  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
j  a  religious  dress  on  the  other,  plays  as  important  a  part  in 
5  Measure  for  Measure  as  the  word  shape,  with  the  meaning  of 
1  essential  appearance  (as  we  know  an  egg  by  its  shape)  and  of 
'  a  theatrical  costume,  has  in  the  other  problem  play  of  Hamlet. 
i  Here  the  traditional  idea  of  society  as  a  garden  has  blended  with 
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Shakespeare’s  concern  with  the  way  official  dress  masks  cor¬ 
ruption,  to  displace  the  intended  steeds  by  weeds.  Perhaps  it  is 
bardolatry  to  keep  Shakespeare’s  text  so  carelessly  imblotted; 
but  Theobald’s  emendation  seems  to  me  here  an  instance  of 
Shakespeare  Improved  rather  than  Shakespeare  Restored. 

Theobald  is  much  more  justified  in  his  emendation  to  a 
sentence  of  Macbeth’s  soliloquy  at  the  end  of  Act  I.  Where 
the  modem  editions  have 

But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time, 

We’ld  jump  the  life  to  come, 

the  Folio  reads 

But  heere,  vpon  this  Banke  and  Schoole  of  time, 
Wee’ld  iumpe  the  life  to  come. 

Professor  Dover  Wilson  rightly  declares  this  ‘perhaps,  after  “a 
babbled  o’  green  fields”,  Theobald’s  most  brilliant  elucidation. 
Accept  it  and  we  see  life  as  a  ‘‘narrow  bank  in  the  ocean  of 
eternity”  (Johnson);  reject  it  and  the  image  shrinks  to  the 
limits  of  a  dusty  class-room  with  Macbeth  seated  upon  a  “bank” 
or  bench.’  We  may  also  accept  both  and  thus  experience  one 
of  those  phantasmagoric  impressions  of  enlarging  and  shrink¬ 
ing,  which  are  so  much  part  of  the  total  effect  of  Macbeth  and 
which  we  meet  a  little  later  in  the  same  soliloquy  in  the  babe 
naked  and  newborn  and  yet  striding  the  blast,  and  in  the  great 
apocalyptic  horsemen  of  the  winds  who  are  yet  the  chembim, 
the  infants  of  Heaven.  If  the  schoolroom  image  is  undignified, 
there  are  many  places  in  the  play  where  Macbeth  appears  un¬ 
dignified,  a  small  man  dressed  in  clothes  that  were  not  made 
for  him.  That  Shakespeare  had  sclwol  as  well  as  shoal  in  his 
mind  is  suggested  by  the  reverberation  of  the  school  idea  in 
‘we  but  teach  Bloody  Instructions’.  School  and  shoal  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  homophones  in  Elizabethan  English,* 
although  the  similarity  in  meaning  between  a  shoal  of  fish  and 
a  school  of  porpoises  may  have  brought  them  into  association 
in  Shakespeare’s  mind  and  helped,  together  with  the  variety 
of  meaning  in  bank  to  produce  a  Joycean,  portmanteau  word 
like  the  mansonry  of  the  martlets  in  the  same  play  or  ‘Ariachne’s 

*  The  history  of  the  words  shoal  (a  sandbank),  shoal  (a  troop),  school  (a  troop) 
and  school  (a  place  of  learning),  is  complicated  needs  expert  elucidation. 
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1  broken  woof’  in  Troilus  and  Cressida.  Theobald’s  spelling  has, 
however,  the  merit  of  emphasizing  the  meaning  which  is  most 
I  relevant  to  the  play  as  a  whole;  if  it  eliminates  Shakespeare’s 
half-pun  and  with  it  the  notion  of  Macbeth’s  insignificance,  it 
gives  us  a  river  to  be  connected  with  Duncan’s  flood  of  honours 

I  ‘deep  and  broad’  in  the  previous  scene,  and  the  river  of  blood 
Macbeth  wades  through  in  Act  III.  Worldly  honours,  blood, 
time,  and  the  Lethe  of  sleep  and  death  are  the  four  infernal 
streams  of  the  tragedy.  The  shoal  here  is  not,  I  think,  so  much 
time  seen  as  a  sandbank  in  the  sea  of  eternity  as  the  momentous 
instant  of  decision  in  the  river  of  time;  and  Macbeth’s  tragic 
discovery  is  that  time  is  unredeemable  and  we  do  not  step  twice 
into  the  same  stream. 

Besides  being  of  use  to  the  editor,  this  kind  of  analysis  of 
unconscious  verbal  associations  can  perhaps  tell  us  something 
about  the  poetic  process  in  general.  By  strengthening  our 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  thought  is  always  verbal,  it  may  safe¬ 
guard  us  from  any  tendency  to  treat  poetic  language  as  the 

I  dress  rather  than  the  substance  of  poetry.  It  can  throw  light, 
too,  on  the  creative  process  of  certain  other  poets,  such  as 
Hopkins,  who  have  the  same  strong  tendency  to  verbal  associa¬ 
tion  by  assonance  as  Shakespeare.  When  the  method  is  applied 
in  the  field  of^  Shakespearean  criticism  its  exponents  are  in 
immediate  danger  of  ‘the  personal  heresy’:  the  use  of  verbal 
analysis  to  probe  Shakespeare’s  repressions,  obsessions  and  the 
like.  This  sort  of  inquiry  has  its  place  alongside  biographical 
research,  but  it  cannot  affect  the  literary  value  of  the  plays, 
any  more  than  a  jot  or  tittle  would  be  taken  from  the  First 
Folio  if  it  could  be  proved  tomorrow  that  the  plays  in  it  were 
the  work  of  a  committee  of  peers  and  playhouse  hacks.  But 
because  the  analysis  of  verbal  association  can  be  used  to  throw 
light  on  the  characters  and  actions  of  the  plays  as  well  as  upon 
their  author,  Shakespeare’s  puns  have  for  the  most  part  an 
I  active  dramatic  function  which  is  the  concern  of  the  critic. 
I  The  same  holds  good  of  other  applications  of  psycho-analysis 
j  to  Shakespeare.  From  Hamlet  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
I  Shakespeare  had  an  Oedipus  complex;  that  Hamlet  has  an 
Oedipus  complex;  or  that  the  play  is  the  dramatic  expression 
I  of  a  perennial  human  situation  already  given  mythical  form 
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in  a  Greek  legend  and  earlier  dramatic  form  by  Sophocles. 
The  first  of  these  is  possibly  true  —  there  needs  no  ghost  come 
from  the  grave  to  tell  us  so  —  but  it  is  irrelevant,  except  to  the 
biographer.  The  other  two  views  are  critically  tenable, 
although  of  very  unequal  validity,  and  neither  tells  us  the 
whole  truth  about  Hamlet.  In  the  same  way  puns,  apart  from 
being  a  pointer  to  Shakespeare’s  preoccupations,  may  be  ‘in 
character’  or  part  of  the  play’s  pattern  of  thought.  Both  these 
uses  will  repay  brief  examination. 

1 1 

Johnson  protested  against  the  untimeliness  of  Shakespeare’s 
puns.  For  a  character  to  quibble  in  the  teeth  of  death  was 
contrary  to  ‘reason,  propriety  and  truth’.  But  if  we  reject  the 
Augustan  theory  of  ‘decorum’,  of  life-as-it-should-be,  that  lies 
behind  Johnson’s  use  of  these  criteria,  and  examine  our  own 
and  others’  puns  in  life-as-it-is,  we  shall  discover  the  appro¬ 
priateness  of  Shakespeare’s  most  outrageous  wordplay. 

We  pun  at  times  of  extreme  tension  or  complete  relaxation. 
This  contradiction  is  explained  by  Freud’s  account  of  verbal 
wit  as  the  outlet  for  repressed  impulses:  the  impulse  to  be 
irrational  gives  us  the  type  of  harmless,  pointless  punning 
represented  by  Cleopatra’s  aspirate,  in  whiAi  our  pleasure 
comes  from  the  verbal  ingenuity  itself;  and  the  impulses  to 
be  aggressive,  exhibitionist  or  sceptical  give  us  pointed,  tenden¬ 
tious  puns,  which  please  speaker  and  hearer  because  they  give 
innocuous  vent  to  these  anti-social  instincts.  In  good  company 
—  which  means  tolerant,  congenial  company,  which  will  not 
be  critical  of  our  illogic  nor  shocked  by  the  disclosure  of 
normally  inhibited  feelings  —  we  pun  freely  and  intentionally. 
The  mood  is  one  of  self-possession;  we  feel  no  need  to  conceal, 
either  from  ourselves  or  others,  what  we  are  in  every  part  of 
our  disposition.  Most  of  the  non-professional  jesting  in  Shake¬ 
speare  is  this  type  of  wordplay.  If,  however,  the  censor  of  the 
mind  whose  normal  employment  is  to  eliminate  the  illogical 
or  improper  meanings  of  words,  instead  of  being  given  time 
off,  leaves  his  job  altogether,  we  have  the  relaxation  of  mad¬ 
ness  —  Lear’s  uncontrolled  stream  of  verbal  associations.  The 
puns  of  a  taut  mind  are  also  voluntary  or  involuntary.  When 
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involuntary  and  even  unrecognized,  they  are  the  outcome  of  a 
profound  disturbance  of  the  mind,  in  which  elements  in  the 
speaker’s  disposition,  not  before  acknowledged,  jostle  aside  the 
censor  to  achieve  expression.  This  disturbance  may  be  the 
preliminary  to  madness,  but  it  may  equally  well  be  the  prelude 
to  the  supreme  sanity  and  integrity,  the  self-possession  of  a 
whole  mind,  with  which  Shakespeare’s  heroes  meet  death  and 
proclaim  their  reconciliation  to  themselves  and  their  destiny 
with  a  pun.  Ask  for  Mercudo  tomorrow  and  you  shall  find  a 
grave  man;  but  today,  at  the  moment  of  death,  he  still  puns  and 
is  Mercutio  still.  Finally,  the  mind  which  b  taut  in  the  presence 
of  actual  or  potential  danger  fights  its  adversary  by  means  of 
the  pun;  the  word’s  aggressive  meaning  acts  as  sword,  its 
innocuous  meaning  as  a  shield. 

Wordplay  as  swordplay  b  found  in  Claudius’s  first  inter¬ 
change  with  Hamlet,  a  verbal  duel  equal  in  skill  and  excite¬ 
ment  to  the  fencing  match  of  the  last  act.  Each  puns  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  hb  meaning  clear  to  his  opponent  and  yet  be¬ 
yond  the  bystanders’  comprehension.  Claudius  directs  hb 
insinuations  against  Hamlet’s  supposed  resentment  at  being 
ousted  from  the  succession;  Hamlet’s  attack  b  levelled  at 
Claudius’s  marriage  with  Gertrude  within  the  prohibited 
degrees.  The  different  grounds  of  their  hostility  are  made  clear 
from  Claudius’s  ‘But  now  my  Cosin  Hamlet  and  my  Sonne?’ 
where  the  son  implies  heir  and  b  meant  to  be  conciliatory,  and 
from  Hamlet’s  rejoinder  ‘A  little  more  then  kin,  and  lesse  then 
kinde’,  in  which  kind’s  three  senses  of ‘in  the  family’,  ‘according 

I  to  natural  law’  and  ‘affectionate’  define  his  bitterness  at  the 
match.  So  that  when  to  the  King’s  ‘How  b  it  that  the  Clouds 
still  hang  on  you?’  Hamlet  replies  ‘Not  so  my  Lord,  I  am  too 
much  i’  th’  Sun’,  he  wraps  inside  a  compliment  about  the 

I  King’s  favom  the  statement  that  he  is  insulted  to  be  called 
Claudius’s  son;  whereas  Claudius  takes  the  reply  to  mean  that 
Hamlet  considers  himself  dispossessed,  out  of  house  and  home. 
The  Queen  senses  the  hostility  in  thb  first  passage  of  arms,  and 
i  in  her  appeal  to  Hamlet: 
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Do  not  for  euer  with  thy  v^led  lids 
Seeke  for  thy  Noble  Father  in  the  dust 
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vaUed  means  not  only  ‘lowered’  but  also  aveded  —  having  the 
beaver  down,  ready  for  combat;  she  is  begging  Hamlet  to  be 
less  on  the  defensive.  His  reply  takes  up  the  meaning  of  veiled 
as  ‘disguised’  and  hints  that  his  grief  is  not  simulated,  although 
hers  may  well  be: 

’Tis  not  alone  my  Inky  Cloake  (good  Mother) 

Nor  Customaiy  suites  of  solemne  Blacke, 

Nor  windy  suspiration  of forc'd  breath, 

No,  nor  the  fruitful!  Riuer  in  the  Eye, 

Nor  the  deiected  hauiour  of  the  Visage, 

Together  with  all  Formes^  Moodes,  shelves  [Q.  Shapes']  of 
Griefe, 

That  can  denote  me  truly. 

Each  italicized  word  is  here  ambiguotis  and  can  suggest  an 
assumed  disguise  as  well  as  the  outer  manifestation  of  genuine 
qualities.  The  sincerity  is  Hamlet’s,  the  pretence  Gertrude’s. 
Claudius,  meanwhile,  has  had  time  to  ponder  ‘i’  th’  Sun’,  and 
he  concludes  his  trite  pretence  of  cheering  Hamlet  up  with 
words  of  menacing  equivocation: 

for  your  intent 

In  going  backe  to  Schoole  in  Wittenberg, 

It  is  most  retrograde  to  our  desire: 

And  we  beseech  you,  bend  you  to  remaine 
Heere  in  the  cheere  and  comfort  of  our  eye. 

Our  cheefest  Courtier  Gosin,  and  our  Sonne. 

Retrograde  retains  its  astronomical  sense  of  ‘contrary  to  the 
usual  movement  of  the  planets’;  the  phrase  ‘we  beseech  you, 
bend  you  to  remain’  can  mean  either  ‘we  beg  you  to  be  so 
inclined  as  to  stay’  or  ‘we  beg  you,  nay  we  compel  you  to  stay’. 
Bend  has  also  an  astrological  meaning,  as  in  Milton’s  ‘Bending 
one  way  their  precious  influence’.  These  terms  of  astronomy 
and  astrology  taken  with  Hamlet’s  previous  quibble,  bring  sm 
to  mind  simultaneously  with  son.  When  we  recall  how  in¬ 
stinctively  the  Elizabethan  mind  connected  the  king  with  the 
sun  (as  in  Henry  IV) ,  we  find  that  Claudius  is  saying  in  effect: 
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•You  may  think  that  because  you  are  the  rightful  heir  you  can 
travel  about  acting  the  Pretender;  but  it  is  I,  the  actual  ruler, 
who  have  freedom  of  action,  who  control  all  by  my  influence; 
and  I  am  determined  to  keep  you  stationary  like  the  earth.’ 

In  the  company  of  Horatio,  Hamlet  ptins  the  puns  of  pure 
relaxation,  but  the  vigilance  of  Claudius  and  his  spies  gives 
him  few  such  opportunities.  He  takes  refuge  in  the  antic  dis¬ 
position  which  gives  him  the  relief  of  unpacking  his  heart  in 
puns,  but  which  differs  from  the  second  category  suggested 
above  in  that  the  repressed  feelings  are  given  control  but  do 
not  steal  it.  The  third  type  of  wordplay,  reflecting  the  tension 
of  a  distraught  mind,  finds  faithful  expression  in  Hamlet’s 
soliloquies  after  the  Ghost’s  disclosure.  In  the  most  famous  of 
these,  the  nuances  of  meaning  in  familiar  words  suffice  to  sway 
him  from  one  world-view  to  another.  If  he  begins  by  giving  a 
Stoic  welcome  to  annihilating  death,  the  thought  that  such  a 
consummation  is  *  devoutly  to  be  wished’  brings  back  the  whole 
eschatology  of  the  devout.  And  yet  their  journey  is  to  an 
mdiscovered  country;  undiscovered  not  only  in  the  sense  that  its 
nature  is  unrevealed  by  those  who  have  reached  it,  but  also 
in  the  sense  that  we  have  no  proof  that  those  who  began  the 
journey  ever  reached  its  goal.  A  moment  before  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  believe  the  Ghost  and  carry  out  his  revenge;  but  the 
secondary  meaning  of  ‘undiscovered’  restores  his  scepticism 
and  loses  the  name  of  action  for  his  undertaking.  Reluctance 
to  accept  the  fact  of  the  adultery  and  murder  behind  the  union 
of  Claudius  and  Gertrude  and  the  duty  of  revenge  thus  imposed 
upon  him,  keeps  Hamlet  quibbling  upon  the  senses  of  join  and 
joint  and  their  compovmds;  only  when  his  own  minutes  are 
numbered  is  he  able  to  accept  their  marriage  and  his  destined 
role  of  avenger  and  this  consent  to  his  destiny  is  sealed  with  one 
of  Shakespeare’s  most  meaningful  puns: 

Heere  thou  incestuous,  murdrous,  damned  Dane, 

Drinke  off  this  Potion:  Is  thy  Vnion  heere? 

Follow  my  Mother. 

Macbeth  is  as  rich  as  Hamlet  in  illustrations  of  Shakespeare’s 
insight  into  the  psychology  of  puns.  Lady  Macbeth’s  puns  are 
the  voluntary  wordplay  of  a  totally  self-possessed  mind.  Their 
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horror  derives  from  her  steady  acceptance  of  her  own  in¬ 
humanity: 

He  that’s  comming, 

Must  be  prouided  for:  and  you  shall  put 

This  Nights  great  Businesse  into  my  dispatch. 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking  place. 

He  guild  the  Faces  of  the  Groomes  withall, 

For  it  must  seeme  their  Guilt. 

Her  ascendancy  over  Macbeth  is  suggested  in  the  way  he  so 
often  echoes  her  words  and  with  them  her  puns.  The  horror 
of  the  image  which  pictures  Macbeth,  his  nerves  taut  as  lute¬ 
strings,  sticking  Duncan  like  a  pig,  is  rekindled  by  his  ‘Our 
feares  in  Banquo  sticke  deepe’  which  prepares  us  for  the  ‘twenty 
trenched  gashes’  of  the  second  murder  and  the  callous  eqtuvoca- 
tion  ‘But  Banquo'%  safe?’  Macbeth’s  own  puns  are  for  the  most 
part  involuntary  and  function  below  the  level  of  conscious 
recognition: 

Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest  Chuck, 

Till  thou  applaud  the  deed'.  Come,  seeling  Night, 

Skarfe  vp  the  tender  Eye  of  pittifull  Day, 

And  with  thy  bloodie  and  inuisible  Hand 
Cancell  and  teare  to  pieces  that  great  Bond, 

Which  keepes  me  pale.  Light  thickens,  and  the  Crow 
Makes  Wing  to  th’  Rookie  Wood.  .  .  .  (Ill,  ii,  53-9) 

Here  the  punning  starts  with  a  play  on  deed  in  the  sense  of  an 
action  and  of  a  legal  document.  To  applaud  a  deed,  in  the 
second  sense,  is  to  set  one’s  seal  to  it;  but  sealing  night  becomes 
night  seeling  or  sewing  day’s  eyelids  as  a  falconer  might  a  bird’s, 
by  association  with  the  winged  creatures  —  bats  and  beetles  — 
of  Macbeth’s  previous  speech  and  with  the  oddly  inappropriate 
‘Chuck’.  The  legal  deed,  momentarily  submerged,  surfaces  in 
the  great  Bond  which  in  its  turn  is  suggested  by  Lady  Mac¬ 
beth’s  previous  words  about  Banquo  and  Fleance;  ‘But  in 
them.  Natures  Coppie’s  not  eteme.’  A  bond  is  something  that 
constrains,  as  does  a  pale  or  fence;  if  the  stronger  meaning  of 
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in-ipnle  as  ‘colourless’  reasserts  itself  in  ‘Light  thickens’,  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  fence  (as  in  Autolycus’s  song  ‘For  the  red  blood  raigns 
in  the  winters  pale’)  helps  to  bring  us  to  the  crow  which  ignores 
j  fences  ‘as  the  crow  flies’.  These  involved  puns  are  the  index  to 
I  Macbeth’s  complex  turmoil  of  feelings  which  include  fear, 
j  lassitude  and  the  dehberate  suppression  of  tender  misgivings. 
The  great  bond  may  be  the  witches’  promise  to  Banquo  which 
gives  Macbeth  cause  to  fear  assassination,  or  it  may  be  the 
bond  of  natural  feeling  between  himself  and  Banquo  which 
his  fear  compels  him  to  overcome;  if  it  is  the  bond  of  life  given 
j  Banquo  by  Nature  we  are  impelled  to  ask  why  it  should  be  a 
bond,  rather  than  the  more  common  lease  of  life,  until  we  see 
that  for  Macbeth  life  has  become  bondage  and  that  he  is 
!  ‘cabin’d,  crib’d,  confin’d’  in  the  consequences  of  Dxmcan’s 

i  murder, 
ity 

:a-  ! 

)st  I 

I  In  discussing  the  truth  to  life  of  Shakespeare’s  puns  I  have 
spoken  of  certain  kinds  of  pun  as  ‘unconscious’.  This  is  mis- 
l^ding,  since  a  Shakespearean  character  can  have  no  un¬ 
conscious  mind,  because  it  lacks  the  racial,  pre-natal  and  infan¬ 
tile  memories  with  which  the  unconscious  is  stored.  Criticism 
which  probes  the  unconscious  of  Lear  or  Leontes  is  only  a 
j  modem  refinement  of  the  fallacy  which  led  earlier  critics  to 
j  speculate  about  Lear’s  wife.  Lady  Macbeth’s  children  and 
i  Hamlet’s  studies  at  Wittenberg.  In  Measure  for  Measure  the 
I  amount  of  sexual  innuendo  in  Isabella’s  speeches  is  startling; 
le  and,  while  we  are  agreed  to  reject  as  irrelevant  to  criticism  the 
cs  biographical  inferences  we  might  make  about  the  author,  it  is 
s>  '  difficult  not  to  make  equally  irrelevant  inferences  about  the 
“  character  of  Isabella,  and  envisage  her  as  a  frustrated  novice  full 
tc  !  of  repressions  which  are  going  to  set  the  Duke  a  problem  in 
in  the  near  fiiture.  But  then  Isabella  has  no  more  a  past  to  cause 
c-  her  repressions  than  she  has  a  continued  existence  once  the 
n  i  Globe  is  emptied  and  its  flag  down.  When  the  dramatist  holds 
It  the  mirror  up  to  Nature,  it  is  naivety  to  peer  behind  it  to  see 
what  is  through  the  looking-glass.  There  is  only  a  reflecting 
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surface;  only  words  given  to  an  actor  to  help  him  impersonate 
a  character  in  action.  But  the  reflecting  surface  gives  the  illu* 
sion  of  a  third  dimension,  and  the  wordplay  of  Shakespeare’s 
characters  seems  to  stem  from  the  sources  of  wordplay  in  real 
life.  Only  when  we  look  behind  the  mirror  for  those  sources 
we  find  —  Shakespeare.  The  greatest  and  the  most  interesting 
part  of  Shakespeare’s  play  of  meanings  is  between  the  primary 
meanings  of  words  in  the  context  of  a  character’s  speech  and 
their  secondary  meanings  as  part  of  the  play’s  underlying 
pattern  of  thought.  The  function  of  Shakespeare’s  puns  is  to 
connect  subject  and  object,  inner  force  with  outer  form,  the 
poetic  vision  with  the  characters  in  action  that  are  its  dramatic 
embodiment.  The  play’s  the  thing  —  not  the  elusive  mind  of 
the  playwright  nor  the  illusionary  minds  of  his  characters. 

Since  the  investigation  of  Shakespeare’s  puns  as  a  guide  to 
character  ends  in  the  observation  that  Shakespeare’s  characten 
pun  in  situations  in  which  in  real  life  punning  is  natural,  and 
cannot  be  extended  to  an  analysis  of  the  actual  wordplay,  it  is 
as  much  a  cul-de-sac  as  the  attempt  to  probe  Shakespeare’s 
own  mental  processes.  The  third  way  of  investigation,  of  word¬ 
play’s  contribution  to  the  total  poetic  effect  of  each  play,  is 
on  the  other  hand  so  rewarding,  and  would  take  us  so  far,  that 
it  is  here  possible  only  to  signpost  it,  by  indicating  some  ways 
in  which  wordplay  serves  that  total  effect. 

Sometimes  an  isolated  pun  acts  as  the  lightning  flash  that 
illuminates  a  whole  play.  Hamlet’s  ‘mortal  coil*  is  of  this 
nature.  Behind  its  superficial,  contextual  meaning  of  ‘com¬ 
motion,  turmoil’  lies  the  idea  of  a  coil  of  rope,  an  image  of 
snakey  convolutions  as  powerful  as  Blake’s  mundane  shell;  it 
suggests  the  labyrinthine  ingenuity  with  which  Claudius  and 
Polonius  go  about  and  about  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  Hamlet’s 
mystery;  the  corruption  of  mortal  flesh  which  Hamlet  longs  to 
slough  off  as  a  snake  its  skin;  the  temporal-spatial  restrictions 
(seen  by  Elizabethans  as  the  concentric  spheres  of  the  physical 
world)  imposed  by  mortal  life  on  the  philosophic  mind;  the 
maze  of  Hamlet’s  own  mind.  Othello’s  ‘Put  out  the  Light,  and 
then  put  out  the  Light’  reveals  the  tragic  situation  with 
similar  intensity.  If,  as  Granville-Barker  suggests,  Othello  is 
carrying  the  taper  steadily  in  his  hand,  the  incantatory  rhythm 
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of  the  line  helps  to  suggest  a  man  both  carrying  out  a  ritual 
and  walking  in  his  sleep.  The  slaying  of  Desdemona  is,  in 
effect,  a  kind  of  ritual  murder  and  this  prelude  to  it  is  black- 
magic  tenebrae.  Othello  himself  is  become  a  travesty  of  the 
man  whose  self-collected  nobility  showed  in  the  steady  rhythms 
of  his  speech  before  lago  set  to  work  and  reduced  him  to  gib¬ 
berish.  His  speech  is  now  only  a  parody  of  such  rounded 
harmony  of  utterance  as  ‘Put  up  your  bright  swords’,  because 
the  magnanimity  of  ‘noble  Othdlo’  was  rooted  in  the  love  and 
admiration  of  Desdemona,  whom  he  has  rejected  and  is  about 
to  destroy.  The  light  Othello  puts  out  is  not  Desdemona’s 
spirit  which  can  be  ‘re-lumed’,  and  kindles  within  the  scene  in 
a  last  attempt  to  protect  Othello’s  nobility  (‘Oh  the  more 
Angell  she!’),  but  the  light  of  his  own  integrity,  which  he 
believes  he  has  re-kindled,  but  which  is  in  fact  extinguished  in 
the  deed  that  makes  him  an  honourable  murderer. 

In  other  plays,  a  particular  kind  of  pun  dominates  the  word¬ 
play  and  acts  as  an  indication  of  the  underlying  thought- 
pattern.  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  full  of  double-entendres  which  connect 
love-making  with  duelling,  and  so  match  the  pain-pleasure 
associations  of  the  play’s  Petrarchan,  sonneteering  imagery. 
The  implication  would  seem  to  be  that  the  worldly-wise  society 
which  surrounds  the  lovers  recognizes  the  odi-et-amo  element  in 
love,  the  ambivalence  of  feeling  which  complicates  all  emo¬ 
tional  relationships.  But  the  lovers  do  not  recognize  it,  and 
they  cheat  the  invisible  worm  by  dying  before  it  can  impair 
the  simple  wholeness  of  their  passion. 

Shakespeare’s  most  fhiitful  puns  are  those  which  are  made 
the  key-word  of  a  whole  play  by  means  of  reiteration  in  different 
contexts  until  the  word’s  full  wealth  of  meaning  is  revealed. 
Volumes  have  already  been  written  upon  his  use  of  nature  in 
King  Lear,  and  such  key-words  as  kind,  blood,  form,  shape,  grace, 
play  have  diverse  and  sometimes  contradictory  meanings  that 
often  point  to  the  fundamental  dramatic  tensions  of  the  plays 
in  which  they  occur.  I  think  that  investigation  would  probably 
make  clear  that  these  ambiguities  serve  Shakespeare’s  two 
major  interests  in  tragedy  and  comedy  alike:  the  theme  of 
appearance  and  reality,  and  the  theme  of  ambivalence  whereby 
each  man  kills  the  thing  he  loves. 
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I  have  implied  that  the  study  of  Shakespeare’s  wordplay  u 
more  profitably  pursued  along  the  lines  suggested  by  Mr 
Wilson  Kmght  s  defimUon  of  a  play  as  ‘an  extended  metaphor* 
Aan  along  the  traditional  lines  of  the  critics  who  are  in  sLch 
Pathological  reahsm  .  The  opposition  of  these  two  schooli 
of  criticism  is  particularly  marked  at  the  present  time,  although 

^  beginning  of  this  centi^ 

in  Ae  dramatic  criticism  of  Yeats  and  William  Archer.  The 
natme  of  dramatic  illusion  would  seem  to  make  the  final  victory 
^ath^  symbolists  or  realists  impossible.  And  at  his  drama^ 
best,  bhakespeare  offers  equal  support  to  both  sides.  My  final 

wh^^ch  Shakespeare  follows  a  character’s  mental  processes  ai 
weU  ^  the  symbolic  weight  which  the  secondary  or  terUary 
meamngs  of  a  word  may  lend  to  the  play  as  a  whole.  Leont« 
^^ling  with  his  paroxysm  of  jealousy,  speaks  to  his  boy 


(^plaj/  (Boy)  play:  thy  Mother  plqyes,  and  I 
Play  too;  but  so  disgrac'd  a  part,  whose  issue 
Will  hisse  me  to  my  Graue. 

{Winter's  Tale,  I,  u,  222-4) 


^ntes  IS  in  that  profoundly  disturbed  condition  -  the  Eliza- 
bethans  would  have  described  it  as  demonic  possession  wc 
might  call  It  a  libidinous  invasion  -  which  finds  its  outlet  in 
savage  wordplay.  Tlie  puns  explode  like  the  steam  forcing  up 
a  sa^epan  lid,  and  by  the  end  of  the  speech  Leontes  has  fairly 
^il^  over  ^th  foul  imaginings’.  But  while  Leontes’s  puns 
are  thoroughly  m  character,  they  are  enriched  by  ShakespeLc’s 
counter-puns  which  make  each  of  the  words  here  italic!^  an 
mte^al  part  of  the  ^etic  texture  of  the  play.  Thus  Leontes 
by  his  wordplay  on  play  is  saying  ‘Go  and  amuse  yourself;  your 
mother  is  al^  pretending  to  play  an  innocent  social  game,^but 
I  Imow  she  IS  up  to  qmte  different  sport,  and  so  making  me  act 
the  contemptuous  role  of  the  deceived  husband.’  The  notion  of 
pretence  m  each  of  these  meanings  of  play  reflects  back  upon 
Leontes,  Shakes^c  means  to  make  it  clear  that  he  is  plarine 
too,  in  his  confusion  of  appearance  and  reality.  If  the  third /fay 
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is  thus  ironic,  the  second  is  dramatic  irony,  because  it  is  Her- 
mione’s  play  at  being  a  statue,  like  his  daughter’s  play  of  being 
a  shepherdess,  which  is  to  restore  Leontes  to  a  sane  discrimina¬ 
tion  of  appearance  from  reality  at  the  end  of  the  play.  Dis¬ 
grac'd  is  also  Leontes’s  pun  —  he  means  it  in  the  double  sense  of 
‘ungraceful’  and  ‘shameful’ —which  again  Shakespeare  coun¬ 
ters  with  his  meaning  that  Leontes  is  without  the  grace  of 
heaven,  in  thus  sinning  against  Hermione.  And  again,  the 
irony  is  dramatic,  because  in  the  play  Hermione  acts  the 
symbolic  role  of  heavenly  Grace  which  never  deserts  Leontes. 
Issue  is  used  by  Leontes  for  ‘an  actor’s  exit’  and  for  ‘result’. 
Shakespeare,  however,  uses  it  most  frequently  in  the  rest  of  the 
play  to  mean  ‘child’,  and  here  this  meaning  gives  us  a  double 
dramatic  irony.  At  first  Leontes’s  play-acting  has  the  effect  of 
driving  his  child  Mamilius  to  his  grave,  and  himself  to  sixteen 
years  of  mortified  existence;  but  ultimately  his  other  issue, 
Perdita,  will  restore  him  to  life.  The  dramatic  irony  of  the  puns 
here  points  to  the  reconciliation  which  is  the  theme  of  all  these 
last  plays.  It  is  an  agreeable  thought  that  Shakespeare’s 
handling  of  wordplay  in  such  passages  may  also  point  to  a 
reconciliation  of  the  realists  and  the  symbolists,  of  Professor 
Charlton,  for  example,  with  Mr.  Wilson  Knight. 


2o8 


Alexander  Pope' 

fV.  H.  AUDEN 

ABOUT  1705  Wycherley’s  visitors  began  to  ‘meet  a  little 
Aesopic  sort  of  animal  in  his  own  cropt  hair,  and  dress  agree¬ 
able  to  the  forest  he  came  from  —  probably  some  tenant’s  son 
of  Wycherley’s  making  court  for  continuance  in  his  lease  on 
the  decease  of  his  rustic  parent  —  and  were  surprised  to  learn 
that  he  was  poetically  inclined  and  writ  tolerably  smooth 
verses.’  As  is  so  often  the  case,  just  as  Proust  was  a  Jew,  and 
Hitler  is  an  Austrian,  the  man  who  was  to  epitomize  Augustan 
culture  was  not  of  it  by  birth.  The  invalid  self-educated  son  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  linen  merchant,  it  was  not  a  very  promising 
beginning  for  the  man  who  was  to  become  the  friend  of  dukes, 
the  gardener  and  gourmet,  the  poet  to  whom  a  mayor  was  to 
offer  JC4000  for  a  single  couplet. 

If  Pope’s  social  advantages  were  few  his  physical  charms 
were  even  less.  Only  four  feet  six  in  height,  he  was  already  a 
sufferer  from  Pott’s  disease,  ‘the  little  Alexander  whom  the 
women  laugh  at’,  and  in  middle  age  was  to  become  really 
repulsive.  ‘. . .  so  weak  as  to  stand  in  perpetual  need  of  female 
attendance;  extremely  sensible  of  cold,  so  that  he  wore  a  kind 
of  fur  doublet,  under  a  shirt  of  a  very  coarse  warm  linen  with 
fine  sleeves.  When  he  rose,  he  was  invested  in  a  bodice  made  of 
stiff  canvas,  being  scarce  able  to  hold  himself  erect  till  they 
were  laced,  and  he  then  put  on  a  flannel  waistcoat.  One  side 
was  contracted.  His  legs  were  so  slender,  that  he  enlarged  their 
bulk  with  three  pairs  of  stockings,  which  were  drawn  on  and 
off  by  the  maid;  for  he  was  not  able  to  dress  or  undress  himself, 
and  neither  went  to  bed  nor  rose  without  help.  His  weakness 
made  it  very  difficult  for  him  to  be  clean.  His  hair  had  fallen 
almost  all  away. . . .’ 

Nor,  it  must  be  admitted,  even  if  not  as  sublimely  odious  as 
Addison,  was  he  a  prepossessing  character.  He  was  a  snob  and 

^  Rq>rinted  from  From  Amu  to  Victoria;  Euoys  Various  Hands,  i^7>  by 
permisnon  of  ProfcMor  Dobr^e,  the  editor  of  the  collection,  and  Messn.  Casiell, 
its  publishers. 
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a  social  climber,  who  lied  about  his  ancestry  and  cooked  his 
correspondence;  he  was  fretful  and  demanded  constant  atten¬ 
tion,  he  was  sly,  he  was  mean,  he  was  greedy,  he  was  vain, 
touchy,  and  worldly  while  posing  as  being  indifferent  to  the 
world  and  to  criticism;  he  was  not  even  a  good  conversational¬ 
ist. 

As  a  poet,  he  was  limited  to  a  single  verse  form,  the  end- 
stopped  couplet;  his  rare  attempts  at  other  forms  were  failures. 
To  limitation  of  form  was  added  limitation  of  interest.  He  had 
no  interest  in  nature  as  we  imderstand  the  term,  no  interest  in 
love,  no  interest  in  abstract  ideas,  and  none  in  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry.  Yet  his  recognition  was  immediate,  and  his  reputa¬ 
tion  never  wavered  during  his  lifetime.  * 

If  we  are  to  understand  his  contemporary  success,  if  we  are 
to  appreciate  the  nature  of  his  poetry  and  its  value,  we  must 
understand  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  although  one 
quarter  of  the  population  was  in  receipt  of  occasional  parish 
relief,  England  was  the  most  prosperous  country  in  Europe. 
According  to  Gregory  King,  out  of  a  population  of  about  5 
million,  the  two  largest  classes  were  cottagers  and  paupers, 
and  the  labouring  people  and  outservants,  both  of  which  the 
Act  of  Settlement  of  the  Poor  prevented  from  leaving  the 
parishes  in  which  they  were  bom;  about  a  quarter  were  tenant 
farmers  or  freeholders;  an  eighty-seventh  small  landed  gentry 
with  an  income  of  from  £2^0  to  ^^450  ^  year;  and  the  remainder 
the  large  landowners.  One  tenth  of  the  population  lived  in 
London,  which  was  more  than  fifteen  times  larger  than  her 
nearest  rival,  Bristol.  The  relative  prosperity  of  the  country 
was  due,  partly  to  colonies  and  Britain’s  favourable  position  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  partly  to  her  export  of  cloth  to  Europe, 
partly  to  her  free  internal  trade  and  partly  to  the  comparative 
lack  of  friction,  compared,  for  example,  with  France,  between 
the  landed  aristocracy  and  business.  Though  the  former 
professed  to  look  down  on  the  latter,  they  were  ready  to  profit 
fiom  them;  the  younger  sons  of  the  poorer  gentry  were  fre¬ 
quently  apprentices  to  business  houses,  and  successful  business 
men  could  and  did  become  landed  gentry.  The  Act  of 
Toleration  prevented  religious  difference  from  interfering  with 
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trade;  and  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
National  Debt  drew  financial  and  political  interests  close 
together. 

The  dependence  on  air  and  water  for  motive  jxiwer  pre¬ 
served  the  balance  between  town  and  country;  indeed,  through 
the  wish  to  escape  obsolete  borough  restrictions,  industry  was 
less  urban  than  in  earlier  times.  There  was  therefore  no 
emotional  demand  for  ‘nature’  poetry. 

If  a  large  number  of  the  population  were  illiterate;  if,  by  our 
modem  liberal  standards,  their  amusements  of  drinking, 
gambling,  and  cock-fighting  were  crude,  their  sanitation 
primitive,  their  politics  vimlent  and  coirupt,  there  had  never¬ 
theless  been  an  improvement.  There  were  more  educated 
people  than  ever  before,  a  greater  interest  in  education  — 
charity  schools  were  being  built  everywhere  —  and  England’s 
increasing  importance  in,  and  ties  with,  Europe,  gave  her 
culture  a  breadth  and  balance  hitherto  imknown.  The  arts 
have  hitherto  flourished  best  where  cultured  society  was  large 
enough  to  provide  variety  and  small  enough  to  be  homo¬ 
geneous  in  taste.  The  eighteenth  century  in  England  fulfilled 
both  these  conditions.  There  was  a  growing  consciousness  of 
the  value  of  refinement  and  good  manners  —  a  society  for  the 
Reformation  of  Manners  is  a  symptom  of  a  social  rather  than  a 
Buritan  conscience  —  and  the  age  saw  the  development  of 
phese  typical  modem  amusements  —  smoking  —  tea-  and  coffee- 
drinking  —  shooting  birds  on  the  wing  instead  of  sitting  — 
horse-racing  —  and  cricket.  Whether  intentional  or  not,  the 
wearing  of  wigs  helpied  to  delouse  the  upper  classes,  and  in 
politics  bribery  may  not  be  desirable  but  it  is  an  improvement 
upon  imprisonment  and  political  murder. 

You  have,  then,  a  society  which,  in  spite  of  very  wide  varia¬ 
tions  in  income  and  culture  varying  from  the  cottager  with  his 
bible  and  peddler’s  ballads,  through  the  small  squire  with  his 
Hudibras  and  Foxe’s  Book  of  Martyrs,  through  the  Squire 
Westerns  and  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverleys,  up  to  the  Duke  with 
his  classical  library,  his  panelled  room,  his  landscape  garden, 
his  china  and  mahogany  furniture,  and  his  round  of  London, 
Bath  and  his  country  estate,  was  at  no  point  fundamentally 
divided  in  outlook  and  feeling.  Owing  to  the  fusing  of  landed 
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and  trade  interests,  owing  to  the  fact  that  England  was  sdll 
niral,  was  a  genuine  economic  unit,  and  rising  in  power,  there 
was  little  clash  between  politics  and  economics,  no  apparent 
class  conflict. 

In  studying  the  ideas  and  art  of  this  period,  therefore,  we 
are  studying  firstly  those  of  any  rising  class  which  has  recently 
won  power  and  security  for  itself  —  (perhaps  the  surest  sign  of 
victory  in  a  political  struggle  is  the  removal  of  the  Censorship; 
this  happened  in  1695)  —  and  secondly  those  of  a  particular 
example  of  such  a  class  in  a  small  European  island  shortly 
before  the  Industrial  Revolution.  In  consequence  we  may  find 
certain  characteristics  which  seem  likely  to  recur  through 
history,  and  others  which  are  peculiar  to  the  particular  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  time,  and  can  never  happen  again. 

To  take  the  more  universal  characteristics  first;  what  should 
we  expect  to  find?  Those  who  have  risen  from  a  subordinate  to 
a  dominant  position  are,  firstly,  pleased  with  themselves,  and, 
iccondly,  anxious  to  preserve  the  status  quo.  No  one  is  so  ready 
to  cry  Pax  and  All’s  well  as  he  who  has  just  got  what  he  wants. 
They  are  optimistic,  full  of  vitality,  pacific,  within  their  circle, 
and  conservative. 


All  Nature  is  but  Art,  unknown  to  thee; 

All  Chance,  Direction,  which  thou  canst  not  see; 

All  Discord,  Harmony  not  understood; 

All  partial  Evil,  universal  Good; 

And,  spite  of  Pride,  in  erring  Reason’s  spite. 

One  truth  is  clear,  WHATEVER  IS,  IS  RIGHT. 

Secondly,  they  bring  with  them  a  sense  of  social  inferiority; 
they  are  anxious  to  possess  and  develop  the  culture  and  social 
refinements  of  the  class  they  have  replaced.  Contempt  for  art 
and  manners  is  a  symptom  of  a  rising  class  that  has  not 
yet  won  power.  When  they  have,  they  will  welcome  and 
reward  handsomely  art  which  teaches  them  refinement,  and 
proves  them  refined.  Because  they  have  been  successful,  they 
are  interested  in  themselves.  The  art  of  their  choice  will 
celebrate  their  activities,  flatter  their  virtues,  and  poke  fun  at 
their  fables. 
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Certain  qualities  of  Augustan  poetry,  then,  its  air  of  well 
being,  its  gusto,  its  social  reference, 


A  1 


Correct  with  spirit,  eloquent  with  ease. 


are  those  which  might  occur  after  any  social  revolution.  Others 
are  more  unique. 

The  Reformation  split  the  conception  of  a  God  who  was 
both  immanent  and  transcendental,  a  God  of  faith  and  works, 
into  two,  into  the  Inner  light  to  be  approached  only  through 
the  private  conscience,  and  the  Divine  Architect  and  Engineer 
of  the  Physical  Universe  and  the  laws  of  Economics,  whose 
operations  could  be  understood  but  not  interfered  with.  The 
religious  life  tended  to  become  individualized,  and  the  social 
life  secularized.  The  evil  effects  of  what  a  Catholic  writer  has 
described  as 
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Sundering  the  believer  from  his  laicized  body 
Sundering  heaven  from  an  earth  evermore  hireling, 
secularized,  enslaved, 

tied  down  to  the  manufacture  of  the  useful. 
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are  more  apparent  now  than  then,  but  of  the  importance  of 
such  an  attitude  to  nature  and  historical  law  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  physical  sciences,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the 
secularization  of  education  hastened  the  growth  of  culture 
among  others  than  those  in  orders,  and  the  creation  of  a  general 
reading  public. 

At  first  the  emphasis  was  all  on  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
conscience,  and  the  Renaissance  glorification  of  the  individual, 
on  anti-authoritarianism  and  anti-popery.  But  when  those 
who  believed  in  private  illumination  gained  political  and  public 
power,  they  became,  as  they  were  bound  to  become,  tyrants. 
After  the  Restoration,  therefore,  there  was  a  swing  over  to  the 
other  pole,  to  a  belief,  equally  one-sided,  in  reason  against 
inspiration,  in  the  laws  of  nature  against  enthusiastic  private 
illumination,  in  society  against  the  individual  fanatic. 
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For  Forms  of  Government  let  fools  contest; 

Whate’er  is  best  administered  is  best: 

For  Modes  of  Faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight; 

His  can’t  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right: 

In  Faith  and  Hope  the  world  will  disagree, 

But  All  Mankind’s  concern  is  Charity: 

All  must  be  false  that  thwart  this  one  great  end; 

And  all  of  God,  that  bless  Mankind  or  mend. 

Anti-popery  remained,  reinforced  by  the  events  of  1688, 
Louis  XIV’s  power  in  Europe,  and  his  persecution  of  the 
Huguenots,  but  to  it  was  added  Anti-Dissent.  Neither  were 
violent  enough  to  lead  to  real  persecution  or  to  prevent  social 
intercourse;  they  were  the  natural  distrust  that  people  who  are 
doing  very  nicely  as  they  are,  have  for  those  who  might  inter¬ 
fere  with  them,  with  their  social  order,  their  pleasures,  and  their 
cash,  but  are  in  point  of  fact  powerless. 

The  appreciation  of  law  extended  itself  naturally  enough  to 
literature,  and  literary  criticism  became  for  the  first  time  a 
serious  study.  Suspicious  of  enthusiasm  and  inspiration,  Dryden 
and  his  successors  based  their  psychology  of  creative  work  on 
Hobbes: 

Time  and  education  beget  experience. 

Experience  begets  Memory. 

Memory  begets  Judgement  and  Fancy. 

Memory  is  the  world  in  which  the  Judgement,  the  severer 
sister,  busieth  herself  in  a  grave  and  rigid  examination  of 
all  the  parts  of  Nature,  and  in  registering  by  letters  their 
order,  causes,  uses,  differences,  and  resemblances;  where¬ 
by  the  Fancy,  when  any  work  of  Art  is  to  be  performed, 
finding  her  materials  at  hand  and  prepared  for  her  use, 
needs  no  more  than  a  swift  motion  over  them. 

Imagination  is  nothing  else  but  sense  decaying  or 
weakened  by  the  absence  of  the  object. 

Such  a  theory  reduces  imagination  to  a  recording  device, 
and  makes  creative  work  a  purely  conscious  activity.  It  has  no 
place  for  the  solar  plexus  or  the  Unconscious  of  modem  writers. 
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nor  for  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Ancients.  Poetry  becomes 
a  matter  of  word-painting  of  the  objective  world. 

The  difference  is  apparent  if  we  compare  Pope’s  invocation 
at  the  beginning  of  his  philosophical  poem  with  those  of  a 
Catholic  like  Dante,  or  a  puritan  like  Milton. 


O  good  Apollo  . . . 

Into  my  bosom  enter  thou,  and  so  breathe  as  when  thou 
drewest 

Marsyas  from  out  what  sheathed  his  limbs. 

And  chiefly  thou,  O  spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure. 

Instruct  me,  for  thou  knowest . . . 

. . .  What  in  me  is  dark 
Illumine;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support. 

Awake,  my  St.  John!  leave  all  meaner  things 
To  low  ambition  and  the  pride  of  Kings. 

Let  us  (since  life  can  little  more  supply 
Than  just  to  look  about  us  and  to  die) 

Expatiate  free  o’er  all  this  scene  of  Man; 

A  mighty  maze!  but  not  without  a  plan. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  best  poetry  of 
Dryden  or  Pope  or  any  of  the  Augustans  was  deliberately 
written  to  their  theories.  The  writing  of  poetry  is  always  a 
more  complex  thing  than  any  theory  we  may  have  about  it. 
We  write  first  and  use  the  theory  afterwards  to  justify  the 
particular  kind  of  poetry  we  like  and  the  particular  things 
about  poetry  in  general  which  we  think  we  like.  Further,  like 
most  theories,  it  has  its  points.  We,  who  have  been  brought  up 
in  the  Romantic  tradition,  are  inclined  to  think  that  when¬ 
ever  the  Augustans  wrote  bad  poetry,  they  were  using  their 
own  recipe,  and  whenever  they  wrote  good  poetry  they  were 
using  the  Romantic  recipe  by  mistake.  This  is  false.  Without 
their  ideas  on  nature  and  the  Heroic  poem,  we  should  miss  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock  and  the  Dunciad  just  as  much  as  we  should  be 
spared  Eloisa  to  Abelard  or  Darwin’s  Loves  of  the  Plants,  The 
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gusto,  objectivity  and  perfection  of  texture  of  the  one,  owe 
quite  as  much  to  their  theories,  as  does  the  bogus  classicalism 
of  the  other. 

All  theories  are  one-sided  generalizations;  and  are  replaced 
by  their  opposite  half-truths.  When  society  has  become  too  big 
to  manage,  when  there  is  a  class  of  persons  whose  incomes  are 
drawn  from  investments  without  the  responsibilities  of  land- 
owners  or  employers,  when  the  towns  are  congested,  we 
shall  hear  other  voices.  Instead  of  Hobbes’s  psychology,  we 
shall  have  Blake’s  ‘Natural  objects  deaden  and  weaken  imagina¬ 
tion  in  me.’  Instead  of  Pope’s  modest  intention  to  please,  the 
poets  will  proclaim  themselves,  and  be  believed  in  so  far  as 
they  are  listened  to  at  all,  as  the  Divine  legislators  of  the  world. 

We,  again,  fancy  we  know  better  now;  that  the  writing  of 
poetry  is  a  matter  of  neither  a  purely  unconscious  inspiration, 
nor  purely  conscious  application,  but  a  mixture  of  the  two,  in 
proportions  which  vary  with  different  kinds  of  verse;  that  it  is 
rarely  the  tortured  madness  which  some  of  the  Romantics 
pretended  it  was,  and  certainly  never  the  effortless  and  thought¬ 
less  excitement  the  cinema  public  imagines  it  to  be. 

If  the  Augustans  had  the  defects  of  their  qualities,  so  did  the 
Romantics.  If  the  former  sometimes  came  down,  according  to 
the  late  Professor  Housman,  to  ‘singing  hymns  in  the  prison 
chapel’,  the  latter  sometimes  went  off  into  extempore  prayers 
in  the  county  asylum. 

And  on  the  whole,  yes,  on  the  whole,  I  think  we  agree  with 
Byron  ‘Thou  shalt  believe  in  Milton,  Dryden  and  Pope.  Thou 
shalt  not  set  up  Wordsworth,  Coleridge  and  Southey’.  But  then 
we  know  better  now. 

During  the  two  centuries  preceding  Pope,  the  literary  lan¬ 
guage  had  undergone  considerable  change.  We  cannot  tell 
how  far  Shakespeare’s  conversations  in  The  Meny  Wives  of 
Windsor  is  a  realistic  transcript,  but  it  is  remote  from  us  in  a 
way  that  the  dialogue  of  the  Restoration  dramatists  is  not.  In 
Dryden’s  essay  on  The  Dramatic  Poesy  of  The  Last  Age  he  gives 
as  the  reason,  ‘the  greatest  advantage  of  our  century,  which 
proceeds  from  conversation.  In  the  age  wherein  these  poets  lived, 
there  was  less  of  gallantry  than  in  ours;  neither  did  they  keep 
the  best  company  of  theirs.’ 
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The  change  in  social  status  is  important.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  Elizabethan  dramatists  would  have  been  received  in  the 
best  drawing-rooms.  The  poets  of  a  later  age  certainly  were, 
and  if  poetry  lost  that  complete  unity  of  language  and  sensation 
which  the  Elizabethans  at  their  best  achieved, 

in  her  strong  toil  of  grace 

the  rise  of  the  writer  into  society  was  at  least  partly  responsible. 
A  classical  education  and  the  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
may  have  advantages,  but  they  make  an  instinctive  vocabulary 
very  difficult. 

But  it  is  the  mark  of  a  great  writer  to  know  his  limitations. 
Had  Dryden  attempted  to  continue  the  Elizabethan  traditions, 
he  would  have  been  no  greater  than  Massinger.  Instead,  he 
did  what  Nature  has  usually  done  in  evolutionary  changes,  he 
turned  to  a  form  which,  though  it  had  once  been  important, 
during  the  last  age  had  played  second  fiddle  to  blank  verse. 

The  couplet  had  nevertheless  had  a  continuous  history, 
parallel  to  and  influenced  by  blank  verse.  The  couplet  of 
Chaucer’s  time  degenerated  with  the  dropping  of  the  final 
‘e’,  and  with  the  exception  of  Dunbar’s  Freiris  of  Berwik,  is 
hardly  seen,  dll  it  turns  up  again  in  Spenser’s  Mother  Hubbard's 
Tale. 

To  such  delight  the  noble  wits  he  led 
Which  him  relieved  as  their  vain  humours  fed 
With  fhiidess  follies  and  imsound  delights. 

Its  principal  use  was  for  narradve,  as  in  Marlowe  and 
Chapman’s  Hero  and  Leander,  with  enjambement  and  spreading 
of  sentences  over  several  couplets,  a  feature  which  developed 
in  Donne  and  Cowley  to  a  point  where  the  feeling  of  the 
couplet  is  almost  lost. 

Seek  true  religion,  O  where?  Mirreus, 

Thinking  her  unhoused  here  and  fled  from  us. 

Seeks  her  at  Rome,  there,  because  he  doth  know 
That  she  was  there  a  thousand  years  ago; 

And  loves  the  rags  so,  as  we  here  obey 

The  state-cloth  where  the  prince  sate  yesterday. 


Grants  to  such  brave  loves  will  not  be  enthrall’d, 

But  loves  her  only  who  at  Geneva’s  call’d 
Religion,  plain,  simple,  sullen,  yoimg. 

Contemptuous  yet  unhandsome;  as  among 
Lecherous  humoiurs,  there  is  one  that  judges 
i  No  wenches  wholesome,  but  coarse  country  drudges. 

!!  Graius  stays  still  at  home  here,  and  because 

Some  preachers,  vile  ambidous  bawds,  and  laws. 

Still  new,  like  fashions,  bid  him  think  that  she 
Which  dwells  with  us,  is  only  perfect,  he 
Embraced!  her,  whom  his  godfathers  will 
Tender  to  him,  being  tender;  as  wards  sdll 
Take  such  wives  as  their  guardians  offer,  or 
Pay  values.  Careless  Phrygius  doth  abhor 
All,  because  all  cannot  be  good;  as  one. 

Knowing  some  women  whores,  dares  marry  none. 

I  But  side  by  side  with  this,  through  the  use  of  rhyming  tags 
to  round  off  dramadc  scenes,  through  the  conclusions  of  the 
sonnets,  and  occasional  addresses,  there  is  a  development  of 
the  end-stopped  epigrammadcal  couplet.  Lytton  Strachey 
in  his  essay  on  Pope  has  drawn  attendon  to  a  series  of  couplets 
in  OthellOy  ending. 

She  was  a  wight  if  ever  such  wight  were 
To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer. 

I  And  there  are  plenty  of  other  instances.  Fairfax’s  Tasso  and 
Sandys’s  Metamorphoses  are  no  sudden  new  developments. 
The  evoludon  of  the  end-stopped  couplet  from  Spenser 
I  through  Drayton  to  them  and  Waller  and  Denham,  and  on  to 
I  Dryden  and  Pope  is  condnuous.  It  b  only  the  pace  of  the 
j  development  that  alters. 

i  The  choice  of  a  verse  form  is  only  half  conscious.  No  form 
\  will  express  everything,  as  each  form  is  pardcularly  good  at 
I  expressing  something.  Forms  are  chosen  by  poets  because  the 
I  most  important  part  of  what  they  have  to  say  seems  to  go 
better  with  that  form  than  any  other;  there  is  generally  a 
margin  which  remains  unsaid,  and  then,  in  its  turn,  the  form 
I  develops  and  shapes  the  poet’s  imaginadon  so  that  he  says 
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things  which  he  did  not  know  he  was  capable  of  saying,  and 
at  the  same  time  those  parts  of  his  imagination  which  once  had 
other  things  to  say,  dry  up  from  lack  of  use. 

The  couplet  was  not  Dryden’s  only  instrument  —  the  Ode 
on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  Annus  Mirabilis,  the  Threnodia  Augustalis 
succeed  in  expressing  things  that  the  couplet  could  not  have 
expressed  —  but  it  was  Pope’s. 

Nor  is  the  heroic  couplet  the  only  tune  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  There  are  the  octosyllabics  of  Swift,  the  blank  verse 
of  Thomson,  the  odes  of  Gray  and  Collins.  There  is  Prior: 

Now  let  us  look  for  Louis’  feather. 

That  used  to  shine  so  like  a  star: 

The  generals  could  not  get  together. 

Wanting  that  influence,  great  in  war. 

There  is  Gay,  forestalling  Byron. 

See  generous  Burlington  with  goodly  Bruce 
(But  Bruce  comes  wafted  in  a  soft  sedan), 

Dan  Prior  next,  beioved  by  every  Muse, 

And  friendly  Congreve,  unreproachful  man! 

(Oxford  by  Cunningham  hath  sent  excuse;) 

See  hearty  Watkins  come  with  cup  and  can. 

And  Lewis  who  has  never  fliend  forsaken. 

And  Laughton  whispering  asks  ‘Is  Troytown  taken?’ 

or  Dr.  Johnson,  forestalling  Housman, 

All  that  prey  on  vice  and  folly 
Joy  to  see  their  quarry  fly; 

There  the  gamester  light  and  jolly. 

There  the  lender  grave  and  sly. 

and  a  host  of  popular  songs  and  hymns. 
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Come  cheer  up,  my  lads,  ’tis  to  glory  we  steer 
To  add  something  more  to  this  wonderful  year. 

No,  the  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  at  least  as  varied 
as  that  of  any  other,  but  Pope  is  labelled  as  the  representative 
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[  Augustan  poet,  and  as  he  confined  himself  to  the  couplet,  the 
1  couplet  is  labelled  as  the  medium  of  Augustan  poetry.  As  far 
as  Pope  personally  was  concerned,  his  limitation  of  form  —  he 
even  denied  himself  the  variety  of  an  occasional  Alexandrine  — 
had  its  advantages.  ‘Of  this  uniformity  the  certain  con¬ 
sequence  was  readiness  and  dexterity.  By  perpetual  practice, 
language  had  in  his  mind  a  systematical  arrangement,  having 
always  the  same  use  for  words,  he  had  words  so  selected  and 
combined  as  to  be  ready  at  his  call.’ 

With  this  limit  of  form  went  a  limit  of  interest.  Pope  was 
interested  in  three  things,  himself  and  what  other  people 
'  thought  of  him,  his  art,  and  the  manners  and  characters  of 
I  society.  Not  even  Flaubert  or  Mallarme  was  more  devoted  to 
f  his  craft.  ‘What  his  nature  was  unfitted  to  do,  circumstance 
L  excused  him  from  doing’;  and  he  was  never  compelled  to 
[  write  to  order,  or  to  hurry  over  his  work.  He  missed  nothing, 
j  If  he  thought  of  something  in  the  midst  of  the  night,  he  rang 
I  for  the  servant  to  bring  paper;  if  something  struck  him  during 

I  a  conversation,  he  would  immediately  write  it  down  for  future 
use.  He  constantly  altered  and  rewrote,  and  always  for  the 
better.  The  introduction  of  sylphs  and  gnomes  into  the  Rape 
of  the  Lock,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Dunciad  were  not  first 
thoughts. 

Let  there  be  Darkness  (the  dread  power  shall  say), 

I  All  shall  be  Darkness,  as  it  ne’er  were  day: 

To  their  first  chaos  Wit’s  vain  works  shall  fall 
And  universal  Dullness  cover  all. 

No  more  the  Monarch  could  such  raptures  bear; 

I  He  waked,  and  all  the  Vision  mixed  with  air. 
j  (1728) 

!  Lo!  the  great  Anarch’s  ancient  reign  restored 
I  Light  dies  before  her  imcreating  word  . . . 

I  Thy  hand,  great  Dullness!  lets  the  curtain  fall, 

'  And  universal  Darkness  covers  all. 

I  Enough!  enough!  the  raptured  Monarch  cries; 

And  through  the  ivory  gate  the  Vision  flies. 

(*729) 
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and  finally, 

Lo!  thy  Dread  Empire,  Chaos!  is  restored. 

Light  dies  before  thy  uncreating  word. 

Thy  hand,  great  Anarch!  lets  the  curtain  fall. 

And  universal  darkness  buries  all. 

The  beauties  and  variety  of  his  verse  have  been  so  brilliantly 
displayed  by  others,  notably  Miss  Sitwell,  that  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  considering  two  popular  ideas  about  Pope.  That  his 
language  is  either  falsely  poetic,  or  ‘a  classic  of  our  prose’,  and 
that  his  poetry  is  cold  and  unemotional.  The  question  of  poetic 
diction  was  the  gravamen  of  the  Romantic’s  charge.  The 
answer  is  that  Pope  and  his  contemporaries  were  interested  in 
difierent  fields  of  «perience,  in  a  different  ‘nature’.  If  their 
descriptions  of  cows  and  cottages  and  birds  are  vague,  it  is 
because  their  focus  of  interest  is  sharp  elsewhere,  and  equal 
definition  over  the  whole  picture  would  spoil  its  proportion  and 
obscure  its  design.  They  are  conventional,  not  because  the 
poets  thought  that  ‘the  waterpudge,  the  pilewort,  the  petty 
chap,  and  the  pooty’  were  unpoetic  in  their  naked  nature  and 
must  be  suitably  dressed,  but  because  they  are  intended  to  be 
conventional,  a  backcloth  to  the  more  important  human  stage 
figures.  When  Pope  writes  in  his  preface  to  the  Odyssey,  ‘There 
is  a  real  beauty  in  an  easy,  pure,  perspicuous  description  even 
of  a  low  action’,  he  is  saying  something  which  he  both  believes 
and  practises. 

To  compass  this,  his  building  is  a  Town, 

His  pond  an  Ocean,  his  parterre  a  Down: 

Who  but  must  laugh,  the  Master  when  he  sees, 

A  puny  insect,  shivering  at  a  breeze! 

Lo!  what  huge  heaps  of  littleness  around! 

The  whole,  a  laboured  Quarry  above  ground; 

Two  Cupids  squirt  before;  a  Lake  behind 
Improves  the  keenness  of  the  Northern  wind. 

His  Gardens  next  your  admiration  call. 

On  every  side  you  look,  behold  the  Wall! 

No  pleasing  Intricacies  intervene. 

No  artful  wildness  to  perplex  the  scene; 
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Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  Alley  has  a  brother, 

And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other. 

The  suffering  eye  inverted  Nature  sees. 

Trees  cut  to  Statues,  Statues  thick  as  trees; 

With  here  a  Fountain,  never  to  be  played; 

And  there  a  Summer-house,  that  knows  no  shade; 

Here  Amphitrite  sails  through  myrtle  bowers; 

There  Gladiators  fight,  or  die  in  flowers; 

Un- watered  see  the  drooping  sea-horse  mourn. 

And  swallows  roost  in  NUus’  dusty  Um. 

Now  lap-dogs  give  themselves  the  rousing  shake. 

And  sleepless  lovers,  just  at  twelve,  awake: 

Thrice  rung  the  bell,  the  slipper  knocked  the  ground. 

And  the  pressed  watch  returned  a  silver  sound. 

There  is  no  vagueness  here.  These  are  the  images  of  con¬ 
temporary  life.  This  poetry,  not  Wordsworth’s,  is  the  ancestor 
of  ‘the  patient  etherized  on  the  table’,  of  Baudelaire’s, 

On  etend  9a  et  lit  les  cuisines  siffler, 

Les  th<^atres  glapir,  les  orchestres  ronfler; 

Les  tables  d’hote,  dont  le  jeu  fait  les  d^lices, 

S’emplissent  de  cadns  et  d’escrocs,  leur  complices, 

Et  les  voleurs,  qui  n’ont  ni  tr^ve  ni  merci, 

Vont  bientot  conunencer  leur  travail,  eux  aussi, 

Et  forcer  doucement  les  portes  et  les  caisses 
Pour  vivre  quelques  jours  et  vetir  leurs  maitresses. 

Those  who  complain  of  Pope’s  use  of  periphrasis,  of  his 
refusal  to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  cannot  have  read  him  carefully. 
When  he  chooses  he  is  as  direct  as  you  please. 

So  morning  insects  that  in  muck  begun 
Shine,  buzz,  and  flyblow  in  the  setdng  sun. 

And  when  he  does  use  a  periphrasis,  in  his  best  work  at  least, 
it  is  because  an  effect  is  to  be  gained  by  doing  so. 


While  China’s  earth  receives  the  smoking  tide. 
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To  say  that  Pope  was  afraid  to  write,  as  Wordsworth  might  have 
written, 


While  boiling  water  on  the  tea  was  poured 

is  nonsense.  To  the  microscopic  image  of  tea-making  is  added  f 
the  macroscopic  image  of  a  flood,  a  favourite  device  ofPope’s,  | 
and  the  opposite  kind  of  synthesis  to  Dante’s  *A  single  moment  I 
maketh  a  deei>er  lethargy  for  use  than  twenty  and  five  centuries  | 
have  wrought  on  the  emprise  that  erst  threw  Neptune  in  I 
amaze  at  Argo’s  shadow.’  i 

There  are  places  in  Pope,  as  in  all  poets,  where  his  imagina-  j 
tion  is  forced,  where  one  feels  a  division  between  the  object  | 
and  the  word,  but  at  his  best  there  are  few  poets  who  can  rival  ! 
his  fusion  of  vision  and  language.  I 

Chicane  in  furs,  and  casuistry  in  lawn  i 
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Bare  the  mean  heart  that  lurks  beneath  a  star. 


How  hinti,  like  spawn,  scarce  quick  in  embryo  lie. 
How  new-born  nonsense  first  is  taught  to  cry. 
Maggots  half-formed  in  rhyme  exactly  meet. 

And  learn  to  crawl  upon  poetic  feet. 

Here  one  poor  word  an  hundred  clenches  makes. 
And  ductile  Dulness  new  maeanders  takes; 

There  motley  images  her  fancy  strike. 

Figures  ill  paired,  and  Similes  unlike. 

She  sees  a  Mob  of  Metaphors  advance. 

Pleased  with  the  madness  of  the  mazy  dance; 

How  Tragedy  and  Comedy  embrace; 

How  Farce  and  Epic  get  a  jumbled  race; 

How  Time  himself  stands  still  at  her  command. 
Realms  shift  their  place,  and  Ocean  turns  to  land. 
Here  gay  Description  Egypt  glads  with  showers. 
Or  gives  to  Zembla  fruits,  to  Barca  flowers; 
Glittering  with  ice  here  hoary  hills  are  seen. 

There  painted  valleys  of  eternal  green; 

In  cold  December  fragrant  chaplets  blow. 

And  heavy  harvests  nod  beneath  the  snow. 
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You  will  call  this  Fancy  and  Judgement  if  you  are  an  Augustan, 
and  the  Imagination  if  you  are  a  Romantic,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  . 

Like  Dante,  Pope  had  a  passionate  and  quite  vmdonnish 
interest  in  classical  literature.  The  transformation  of  the  heroic 
epic  into  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  and  the  Dunciad,  is  not  cheap 
parody;  it  is  the  vision  of  a  man  who  can  see  in  Homer,  in 
eighteenth-century  society,  in  Grub  Street,  similarities  of 
motive,  character  and  conduct  whereby  an  understanding  of 
all  is  deepened.  Rams  and  young  bullocks  are  changed  to 
folios  and  Birthday  odes,  and 

Gould  all  our  care  elude  the  gloomy  grave. 

Which  claims  no  less  the  fearful  than  the  brave. 

For  lust  of  fame  I  should  not  vainly  dare 
In  fighting  fields,  nor  urge  thy  soul  to  war 

becomes 

O  if  to  dance  all  night  and  dress  all  day. 

Charmed  the  small  pox,  or  chased  old  age  away; 

Who  would  not  scorn  what  housewife’s  cares  produce. 

Or  who  would  learn  one  earthly  thing  of  use? 

Literature  and  life  are  once  more  happily  married.  We  laugh 
and  we  love.  Unlike  Dryden,  Pope  b  not  a  dramatic  poet.  He 
is  at  his  best  only  when  he  is  writing  directly  out  of  his  own 
experience.  I  cannot  feel  that  his  Homer  is'  anything  but  a 
set  task,  honourably  executed:  the  diction  gives  it  away.  But 
show  him  the  drawing-rooms  where  he  longed  to  be  received 
as  a  real  gentleman,  let  him  hear  a  disparaging  remark  about 
himself,  and  his  poetry  is  beyond  praise.  The  Essay  on  Man  is 
smug  and  jaunty  to  a  degree,  until  we  come  to  Happiness  and 
Fame 

All  that  we  feel  of  it  begins  and  ends 
In  the  small  circle  of  our  foes  or  friends; 

To  all  beside  as  much  an  empty  shade 
An  Eugene  living,  as  a  Cxsar  dead. 

Pope  knew  what  it  was  to  be  flattered  and  Libelled,  to  be 
ambitious,  to  be  snubbed,  to  have  enemies,  to  be  short,  and 
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Ugly,  and  ill  and  unhappy,  and  out  of  his  knowledge  he  made 
his  poetry,  succeeded,  as  Rilke  puts  it,  in 


transmuting  himself  into  the  words. 
Doggedly,  as  the  carver  of  a  cathedral 
Transfers  himself  to  the  stone’s  constancy. 


and  won  his  reward  as  he  perceived 

. . .  how  fate  may  enter  into  a  verse 

And  not  come  back,  how,  once  in,  it  turns  image 

And  nothing  but  image,  nothing  but  ancestor. 

Who  sometimes,  when  you  look  at  him  in  his  frame 
Seems  to  be  like  you  and  again  not  like  you. 
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TRISTRAM  SHANDTy  though  a  much-loved  work,  is  in  many 
respects  misunderstood.  It  b  a  pity  to  have  to  quarrel  with 
Mr.  E.  M.  Forster’s  engaging  description  of  it: 

There  is  a  charmed  stagnation  about  the  whole  epic  —  the 
more  the  characters  do  the  less  gets  done,  the  less  they  have 
to  say  the  more  they  talk,  the  harder  they  think  the  softer 
they  get,  facts  have  an  unholy  tendency  to  unwind  and 
trip  up  the  past  instead  of  begetting  the  future,  as  in  well- 
conducted  l^ks  . . .  Obviously  a  god  is  hidden  in  Tristram 
Shandy  and  hb  name  is  Muddle,  and  some  readers  cannot 
accept  him.^ 


Tristram  Shandy  certainly  does  not  satisfy  the  usual  expectations 
as  to  how  a  novel  should  be  organized,  but  that  b  because  it  b 
not  the  usual  sort  of  novel.  The  tendency  among  critics  has 
been  to  comment  on  its  structural  oddities  without  lirst  dis¬ 
covering  to  what  Iit^ary  kind  it  belongs  and  what  its  author 
was  trying  to  do.  Some  attempt  will  be  made  in  thb  essay  to 
show  that  it  has  traditional  form  and  a  thematic  paUem. 
Perfect  fidelity  to  an  artistic  scheme  would  be  too  much  to 
claim  for  Sterne,  but  it  b  important  to  realize  that  he  had  one. 
The  view  that  Tristram  Shan^  is  a  muddle  is  related  to  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  approach  Sterne  in  the  light  of  hb  affinities  with  certain 
later  writers,  exponents  of  the  eccentric  or  the  nonsensical.  Mr. 
Graham  Greene  says  that  ‘hb  whimsicality  was  inherited  by 
the  essayists,  by  Lamb  in  particular’.*  Whatever  hb  relations 
with  the  whimsical  school  —  ‘whimsicality’  is  rather  a  damag¬ 
ing  word  today  —  he  differs  fundamentally  from  these  writers 

*  Aspects  of  the  Novel,  1937,  p.  146. 

*  From  an  essay  on  Fielding  and  Sterne  in  From  Amu  to  Victoria,  ed.  B.  Dobr£e, 
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in  being  also  of  an  older  and  better  school.  He  belongs  to  a 
tradition  of  wit  to  which  they  had  no  access.  It  is  in  relation  to 
this  background  that  we  must  place  Tristram  Shandy,  if  we  are 
to  appreciate  fully  its  point  and  structure. 

1 1 

We  are  confi^nted  not  with  one  kind  of  wit  but  with  several 
related  kinds.  They  are  sufficiently  related  to  be  seen  as  one 
tradition,  though  the  points  which  unite  them  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  state  with  absolute  precision.  It  is  also  difficult  to  give 
the  tradition  a  suitable  label.  The  word  ‘scholastic’  covers 
certain  examples  and  could,  with  a  little  elasticity,  be  extended 
to  cover  others,  but  as  the  tradition  moves  further  and  further 
away  from  scholasticism  without  ceasing  to  be  a  tradition  the 
problem  of  terminology  becomes  increasingly  embarrassing. 
Donne’s  use  of  Thomist  metaphysics  in  ‘Air  and  Angels’  is 
scholastic  wit  in  the  strictest  sense.  Where  he  uses  materials 
which  were  not  actually  taught  in  the  schools  but  which  belong 
to  some  branch  of  medieval  learning,  as  in  his  exploitation  of 
legal  expressions  in  ‘Lovers’  Infiniteness’,  the  term  is  perhaps 
permissible.  But  the  radocinative  ingenuity  which  writers  of 
the  Renaissance  and  later  inherited  from  the  schoolmen  was 
liable  to  be  applied  to  all  kinds  of  ideas,  even  to  those  of  the 
new  science  and  philosophy;  and  the  result,  for  our  purpose,  is 
a  species  of  wit  essendaJly  similar  to  that  based  on  scholastic 
ideas.  Some  of  Sterne’s  m^iial  may  be  labelled  scholastic, 
but  he  also  used  ideas  from  D«cartes  and  Locke. 

There  is  something  in  the  scholastic  approach  to  intellectual 
issues  —  a  speculative  freedom,  a  dialectical  ingenuity  —  which 
lends  itself  to  witty  development.  And  there  is  something  in 
the  empiricist’s  approach  —  a  puritanical  restriction  on  specula¬ 
tion,  a  plodding  regard  for  truth  —  which  is  alien  to  wit.  We 
do  not  look  for  jokes  among  the  serious  students  of  Newton  and 
Locke,  but  a  person  brought  up  in  the  old  tradition  of  wit 
might  well  find  that  some  of  the  new  ideas  of  Newton  and 
Locke  suited  his  purpose.  When  this  happens  the  spirit  of 
scholastic  wit  is  still  alive,  though  whether  it  is  convenient  to 
use  that  term  is  another  question.  Some  of  the  most  interesting 
types  of  wit  which  concern  us  have  no  direct  connection  with 
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learning.  It  may  be  claimed  that  they  are  traceable  ultimately 
'  to  a  mentality  formed  under  scholastic  or  quasi-scholastic 
influences,  but  it  is  in  the  field  of  imagery  not  of  ideas  that  the 
indebtedness  is  revealed.  Here  again,  the  term  ‘scholastic  wit’ 
might  cause  misunderstanding,  though  not  much  more  perhaps 
than  the  term  ‘metaphysical  image’. 

^  By  way  of  summing  up,  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  the 
types  of  wit  which  come  within  our  survey  owe  their  character 
to  intellectual  habits  belonging  to  the  pre-Enlightenment 
world  of  thought,  and  that  the  habits  were  those  against  which 
the  Enlightenment  set  its  face.  This  kind  of  wit  is  found  in 
considerable  quantity  in  Augustan  comic  and  satirical  writing: 
for  example,  in  Swift’s  Tale  of  a  Tub,  in  Pope’s  Art  of  Sinking  in 
Poetty,  and  in  the  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus.  Sterne  is  perhaps  the 
last  great  writer  in  ^extradition.  It  b  not  enough  to  argue  that 
the  comic  use  of  old-fashioned  ideas  or  ratiocinative  techniques 
b  merely  a  symptom  of  satirical  reaction  against  them.  That 

I  they  should  have  been  matter  for  comedy  is  a  sign  that  they 
were  not  dead.  To  be  matter  for  comedy  they  had  to  be  matter 
for  the  imagination.  We  know  that  Swift  despised  the  old 
f  pedantic  learning,  but  it  provided  him  with  excellent  comic 
I  material,  and  the  discipline  of  the  disputation  did  much  to 
mould  his  art.  No  writer  has  ever  excelled  him  in  the  exploita- 
^  don  of  dialectical  stratagems. 

i  The  survival  of  thb  type  of  learned  wit  in  the  eighteenth 
I  century  may  be  attributed  partly  to  an  isolated  event  in  literary 
f  hbtory:  the  publication  of  the  English  Rabelais.  The  first  two 
I  books  of  Urquhart’s  translation  appeared  in  1653;  but  the  won- 
f  derful  third  book,  which  we  shall  find  most  significant  in  relation 
f  to  Sterne,  was  not  published  until  1693.  The  remaining  books 
j  appeared  in  the  following  year.  Rabelais  was  known  to  Englbh 
I  writers  before  he  appeared  in  translation,  but  Urquhart  and 
I  Motteux  made  an  enormous  difference  to  hb  influence.  It  is 
I  noteworthy  that  the  completed  work  was  a  new  book  when 
Swift  began  to  write  his  early  satires.  Rabelais  was  the  greatest 
!  of  all  masters  of  the  comic  use  of  scholastic  wit. 

1  I  propose  to  review  the  main  types  of  wit  belonging  to  thb 
j  tradition.  When  we  have  the  tradition  as  a  whole  to  refer  to, 
j  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  concentrate  on  Tristram  Shandy. 
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It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  the  materials  of  medieval 
thought  should  survive  as  themes  for  wit  into  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  outer  framework  of  the  medieval  world-picture, 
the  cosmological  system,  survived  less  well  than  other  elements. 

The  ‘determinate,  humanly  comprehensible  universe’  of 
medieval  and  Renaissance  man  gave  opportunities  to  the 
imagination  which  are  not  afforded  by  the  ‘unrepresentable, 
inconceivable,  affrighting  universe  of  contemporary  science’.* 
There  was  an  all-embracing  scheme  of  facts  and  meanings  in 
which  any  particular  matter  for  inquiry  could  always  be 
placed.  It  was  possible  to  pass  from  the  particular  event  to  the 
general  cosmic  pattern  and  vice  versa  with  an  easy,  assured  , 
sweep  of  the  mind  such  as  modem  man  can  never  enjoy.  This 
opened  up  huge  possibilities  to  a  comic  genius.  Thus  with  a 
single  stroke  of  facile  logic  Panurge  invokes  the  entire  cosmic 
order  in  support  of  borrowing  and  lending  without  which  (he 
argues)  the  relations  of  the  planets  would  fall  into  disorder,  the 
sun  would  no  longer  give  light,  there  would  be  an  end  to 
seasons,  and  within  man’s  body  there  would  be  no  co-operation 
of  the  different  members.*  Comedy  depends  on  pattern  and 
order,  on  something  which  can  stand  distortion  and  yet  retain 
its  essential  nature,  like  a  human  figure  in  a  caricature.  In 
some  periods  this  is  supplied  by  a  social  stmcture  with  its 
systems  of  manners  and  morals,  but  with  a  cosmic  structure  to 
play  with  comedy  can  attain  to  the  colossal.  Rabelais’s  comedy 
is  of  this  order  and  it  is  more  than  comedy,  for  into  Panurge’s 
praise  of  the  cosmic  order  he  puts  all  his  poetic  sense  of  the 
goodness  of  creation. 

Ideas  relating  to  physiology  and  medicine  survived  better. 
Medieval  learning  gave  the  artist  many  things  which  modem 
learning,  with  its  greater  store  and  greater  accuracy  of  informa- 
i  don,  cannot  give.  One  of  these  was  a  radonal,  readily  intellig- 

I  ible  and  complete  conception  of  the  nature  of  man.  The  Gal- 

'  enic  physiology,  which  contained  the  elements  of  a  psychology, 

i  was,  from  the  modem  scientific  standpoint,  quite  inaccurate, 

but  it  was  a  considerable  achievement  of  speculative  intellig- 
I  ence.  If  it  did  not  explain  the  workings  of  the  human  organism 

i  *J.  L.  Lowes,  Geqffr^  Chaucer,  1932,  p.  3i. 

*  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel,  III,  3-4. 
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correctly,  it  explained  them  plausibly.  And  physiological 
theory  was  related  to  other  parts  of  the  medieval  world-picture. 
One  could  pass  quite  naturally  from  the  question  of  man’s 
organic  nature  to  that  of  his  place  in  the  Christian  universe. 
The  system  did  not  burden  the  imagination  with  too  much 
detail,  and  it  left  a  great  deal  to  rational  conjecture.  The 
problems  of  modem  medicine  are  too  technical  for  the  non¬ 
specialist,  but  it  was  open  to  anyone  to  discuss  the  influence  of 
radical  heat  and  radical  moisture  on  bodily  health.  The  points 
of  the  system  lent  themselves  to  ingenious  handling.  One  could 
manipulate  them  to  provide  an  amusing  explanation  for  any 
eccentricity  of  character.  This  made  the  old  physiology  an 
excellent  basis  for  theories  of  character:  for  example,  the 
‘Humours’  theory  of  Ben  Jonson. 

A  pleasing  example  of  this  exploitation  of  physiological  ideas 
is  found  in  the  third  section  of  The  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry.  Pope 
is  explaining  the  process  of  creating  bad  poetry: 

Farthermore,  it  were  great  cruelty  and  injustice,  if  all  such 
Authors  as  cannot  write  in  the  other  way,  were  prohibited 
from  writing  at  all.  Against  this  I  draw  an  argument  from 
what  seems  to  me  an  undoubted  physical  Maxim,  That 
Poetry  b  a  natural  or  morbid  Secretion  from  the  Brain. 
As  I  would  not  suddenly  stop  a  cold  in  the  head,  or  dry 
up  my  neighbour’s  Issue,  I  would  as  little  hinder  him  from 
necessary  writing.  It  may  be  aflirmed  with  great  truth 
that  there  is  hardly  any  human  creature  past  childhood, 
but  at  one  time  or  other  has  had  some  Poetical  Evacuation, 
and,  no  question,  was  much  the  better  for  it  in  hb  health; 
so  true  is  the  saying,  Nascimur  Poetae.  Therefore  is  the 
Desire  of  Writing  properly  term’d  Pruritus,  the  ‘Titillation 
of  the  Generative  Faculty  of  the  Brain’,  and  the  Person  b 
said  to  conceive;  now  such  as  conceive  must  bring  forth.  I 
have  known  a  man  thoughtful,  melancholy  and  raving  for 
divers  days,  who  forthwith  grew  wonderfully  easy,  light¬ 
some  and  cheerful,  upon  the  discharge  of  the  peccant 
humour,  in  exceeding  purulent  metre.* 


*  Th*  Art  of  Sinking,  III. 
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Another  characteristic  of  the  old  physiology  is  that  it  could 
be  concretely  visualized.  It  could  become  material  for  poetic 
imagery.  There  is  a  most  eloquent  account,  in  Panurge’s 
defence  of  borrowing  and  lending,  of  the  co-operation  of  the 
members  of  the  body  in  the  work  of  making  blood.  ^  As  physio¬ 
logy  and  medicine  became  more  scientific  and  less  speculative 
these  subjects  became  less  available  for  imaginative  treatment. 
Physiological  wit,  some  of  it  based  on.  old  ideas  and  some  on 
new,  is  found  ii^Jibundance  in  Tristram  Shandy. 

FromT  the  materials  of  medicine  we  turn  to  those  of  law. 
‘Justice  entangled  in  her  web  of  law’,  writes  an  historian  of 
English  legal  institutions,  ‘is  a  familiar  figure  in  poetry  from 
Sophocles  to  Pope  and  in  philosophy  from  Aristotle  to  Kant.’* 
But  the  idea  of  law  as  a  kind  of  net  through  which  the  un¬ 
deserving,  if  sufficiently  supple,  may  escape  and  in  which  the 
deserving  may  be  ensnared,  has  less  point  today  than  in  earlier 
periods.  The  old  pedantic  rigidity  of  the  forms  of  action  has 
gone,  and  the  reforms  of  the  utilitarians  have  tended  to  make 
the  legal  system  correspond  more  to  what  ordinary  human 
nature  sees  as  reasonable  and  just.  Ubi  remedium  ibi  ius  has 
become  ubi  ius  ibi  remedium.  Fewer  people  need  to  go  to  law  to¬ 
day,  so  we  are  all  less  legally  minded;  and  in  becoming  more 
efficient  the  law  has  become  less  picturesque.  The  community 
has  benefited  from  these  reforms,  but  a  theme  for  wit  has  been 
lost.*  Under  the  old  regime  the  legal  system,  in  real  life  as  in 
literature,  was  a  field  for  playful  invention,  some  of  the  fictitious 
proceedings  which  were  used  to  manipulate  the  law,  such  as 
those  involved  in  ‘barring  the  entail’,  having  for  us  the  qualities 
of  ingenious  farce.  The  primitive  concreteness  of  the  law,  as 
exemplified  in  such  ceremonies  as  ‘livery  of  seisin’  (the  handing 
over  by  feoffor  to  feoffee  of  the  symbolic  clod  of  earth)  made  it 
also  a  natural  source  of  poetic  imagery. 

The  art  of  the  legal  quibble  is  one  application  of  that  art  of 
logic-chopping  for  w^ch  the  schoolmen  were  chiefly  renowned. 
The  power  to  use  logic  to  give  a  show  of  plausibility  to  an 

*  Rabelais,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  4. 

*  C.  H.  S.  Fifoot,  English  Law  and  its  Background,  1932,  p.  5. 

*  Sir  Alan  Herbert’s  Misleading  Cases  are  a  reminder  that  the  legal  quibble  can 
still  be  a  source  of  light  entertainment,  but  it  no  longer  provides  a  major  theme 
for  literature. 
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absurd  or  unreasonable  argument  is,  in  general,  one  of  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  the  writers  in  the  tradition  of  wit  which 
we  are  examining.  Legal  quibbles  are  common  in  seventeenth- 
century  literature.  Donne,  in  ‘Woman’s  Constancy’  cynically 
invents  for  his  mistress  a  far-fetched  excuse  in  legal  terms  for 
infidelity.  Dryden’s  Almanzor,  confronted  with  Almahide’s 
betrothal  to  Boabdelin,  seeks  for  a  quasi-legal  basis  for  his  own 
claim  to  her.*  The  Merchant  of  Venice  is  a  simple  example  of  a 
story  which  turns  on  a  legal  technicality;  but  there  is  more 
play  with  the  learned  materials  of  law,  more  of  the  scholastic 
spirit,  in  Jonson’s  Silent  Womany  where  the  bogus  canonist  and 
divine  discuss  the  possibilities  of  a  divorce  for  the  unforttmate 
Morose.  The  impeachment  of  Bridlegoose  in  Rabelais,  and  the 
interpretation  by  the  three  brothers  of  their  father’s  will  in  the 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  may  also  be  cited  as  further  examples  of  legal  wit. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  Tristram  Shandy  is  full  of 
it:  the  ‘petite  joke,*  the  ‘in  nomine  patriae’*  dispute,  the 

debate  as  to  whether  Mr.  Shandy  is  of  kin  to  his  own  child,* 
are  delightful  examples. 

If  legal  wit  has  declined  it  does  not  mean  that  law  has  ceased 
to  provide  comic  situations.  A  distinction  is  necessary  here 
between  legal  wit,  which  depends  on  the  manipulation  of  the 
logic  of  law  and  is  an  intellectual  tfilhg,  and  what  may  be 
termed  ihe^bmedy  of  the  law-court,”  which  is  simply  a  form  of 
comedy  of  manners  depending  on  human  idiosyncrasies  in  a 
special  setting.  Legal  situations,  in  so  far  as  they  are  human 
situations,  are  always  liable  to  give  rise  to  comedy  of  this  kind. 
The  Bardell  v.  Pickwick  trial  comes  mainly  in  the  latter 
category. 

Something  must  be  said  concerning  the  central  subject- 
matter  of  scholastic  thought:  religion.  But  religion  comes  too 
near  to  the  thought-life  of  the  common  man  to  be  typical 
material  for  learned  wit.  Learned  jokes  about  religion  can  often 
be  classified  under  some  other  subject,  such  as  canon  law. 
The  medieval  habit  of  referring  to  religion  as  the  supreme 
arbiter  on  all  matters,  however  secular  and  commonplace. 
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continued  among  writers  during  and  after  the  Renaissance.  It  ^ 

was  quite  natural  in  the  Compleat  Angler  for  Piscator  and  his  ^ 

friends  to  use  scriptural  arguments  in  defence  of  their  favourite  ** 

forms  of  spxjit,  and  convention  allowed  them  to  do  this  without  ^ 

destroying  the  essentially  social  and  practical  character  of  their  ® 

discussion.  It  is  a  feature  of  conventions  that  they  can  be  ^ 

accommodated  to  more  than  one  level  of  attitude.  A  reference 
to  Christian  doctrine  could  be  a  gesture  of  piety  or  of  polite  * 
conformity,  or  it  could  be  a  stroke  of  wit.  The  Wife  of  Bath  ' 
quotes  patriarchal  authority  in  defence  of  a  promiscuous  love-  ^ 
life  and  Panurge  appeals  to  Genesis  in  supf>ort  of  his  theory  of  ^ 
codpieces.* 

Under  medieval  Catholicism  a  good  deal  of  joking  on  or  near  ' 
the  subject  of  religion  was  habitual,  while  the  courtly  love  poet 
travestied  the  materials  of  religion  for  serious  purposes.  Bold¬ 
ness  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject  is  one  of  the  general  char¬ 
acteristics  of  those  writers  who  come  within  our  survey: 
Rabelais,  Swift,  Sterne.  Modem  readers,  especially  those  of 
puritan  or  rationalist  mentality,  often  misunderstand  this 
freedom,  because  we  have  lost  the  idea  of  a  Christian  tradition 
within  which  so  much  latitude  is  possible.  Any  view  we  take 
of  Rabelais  is  incomplete  if  we  forget  that  he  had  moments  of 
tender  piety,  which  give  way,  however,  almost  without  pause  to  t 
his  usual  ribald  gaiety.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  tradition  that 
the  little  company  which  sits  waiting  for  Tristram’s  birth  should 
hear  Trim’s  reading  of  a  sermon  as  well  as  Dr.  Slop’s  reading 
of  the  Emulphus  curse. 

This  elasticity  in  moving  from  the  serious  to  the  flippant  is 
parallel  to  the  capacity  to  alterhafe  between  the  romantic  and 
the  improper  in  the  treatment  of  sex.  The  gradual  encroach¬ 
ment  in  the  eighteenth  century  of  a  middle-class  spirit  in  1 
religion  and  morals  destroyed  both. 

Certain  types  of  wit  within  this  tradition  take  their  character  I 
not  so  much  from  any  specific  materials  of  the  pre-scientific  era  j 
of  learning  as  from  its  procedures  and  habits.  Modem  science,  [ 
with  its  more  exacting  standards  of  certainty  and  accuracy,  | 
and  its  specialization,  imposes  conditions  which  did  not  exist 

*  Rabelab,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  8.  I 
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for  such  studious  inquirers  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  Mr. 
Walter  Shandy,  to  whom  the  whole  universe  lay  open  for 
learned  exploration.  There  was  no  question  for  them  which 
they  might  not  hopefully  tackle  by  relying  on  their  two  principal 
methods:  abstract  reasoning  and  the  consultation  of  erudite 
authorities. 

The  ‘unbridled  rationalism’  (to  use  Whitehead’s  phrase)  of 
the  scholastic  mentality,  the  complete  absence  of  such  restraint 
upon  abstract  speculation  as  scientific  principles  impose,  led 
to  much  eccentricity  and  extravagance.  Browne’s  Vulgar 
Errors  is  fertile  in  examples.  On  the  question  of  whether,  ‘a 
Bear  brings  forth  her  young  informous  and  unshapen,  which 
she  fashioneth  after  by  licking  them  over’,  he  concludes  that  it 
is,  ‘injurious  to  Reason,  and  much  impugneth  the  course  and 
providence  of  Nature,  to  conceive  a  birth  should  be  ordained 
before  there  is  a  formation’.  In  Mr.  Shandy  this  speculative 
freedom  is  carried  to  its  limits. 

The  second  method,  the  consultation  of  learned  authorities, 
must  be  dwelt  on  rather  longer.  Under  the  regime  of  modem 
science  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  all  the  views  of  one’s  pre¬ 
decessors;  it  is  possible  to  say  quite  definitely  that  certain 
theories  have  had  their  day  and  can  safely  be  forgotten.  They 
remain  of  interest  only  as  part  of  the  history  of  science,  a 
subject  in  which  scientists  are  not  always  interested.  For  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  it  was  otherwise.  In  any  learned  inquiry  —  on 
the  legs  of  the  badger,  for  example,  or  of  the  elephant  —  refer¬ 
ence  would  normally  be  made  to  a  number  of  authorities, 
ancient  and  modem,  the  more  the  better.  When  one  man’s 
opinion  might  be  quoted  against  another’s  without  the  question 
arising  of  a  decision  by  experiment,  it  was  honourable  and  use¬ 
ful  to  know  all  the  best  opinions.  The  list  of  authorities  was  the 
measure  of  a  scholar’s  range  of  learning.  Along  with  lists  of 
authorities  went  lists  of  facts  and  materials  culled  from  the 
authorities.  Modem  works  of  science  and  learning  mn  to  lists 
only  for  specific  utilitarian  purposes.  The  list  has  lost  its 
rhetorical  value.  But  in  works  like  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy 
it  is  a  thing  of  glory,  the  inventory  of  a  treasure-house.  When 
the  facts  arc  numerous,  but  not  too  numerous,  there  is  some 
point  in  trying  to  know  them  all.  There  is  a  place  for  the 
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gargantuan  appetite  of  a  Burton.  Learning  of  this  kind  has  a 
personal  flavour:  it  represents  individual  achievement.  Modern  ^ 
learning,  with  its  infinitely  greater  array  of  facts  and  formidable  s 
mechanical  organization  of  them,  is  inevitably  more  impersonal.  1 

In  Burton  and  other  scholars  and  wits  of  his  school  we  And  < 
two  qualities  combined:  a  pedantic  thoroughness  in  the  listing  ■ 
of  authorities  and  facts,  and  a  lively  grasp  of  everyday  things.  I  ' 
The  piling  on  of  learned  detail  does  not  choke  the  human  * 
interest,  while  the  materials  of  concrete  experience  are  ordered 
with  a  learned  thoroughness.  In  the  following  passage  Panta- 
gruel  gives  advice  to  Panurge  on  what  to  eat  and  what  to 
abstain  from  in  order  to  avoid  fallacious  dreams: 

You  may  take  a  little  supper,  but  thereat  must  you  not  eat 
of  a  hare,  nor  of  any  other  Flesh:  you  are  likewise  to  abstain 
from  beans,  from  the  Preak  (by  some  called  the  Polyp)  as 
also  from  Coleworts,  cabbage,  and  all  other  such  like 
windy  victuab,  which  may  endanger  the  troubling  of  your  * 
brains,  and  the  dimming  or  casting  a  kind  of  mist  over  your  | 
Animal  Spirits  .  .  .  You  shall  eat  good  Eusebian  and  1 
Bergamot-Pears,  one  apple  of  the  short-shank  Pepin-kind,  - 
a  parcel  of  the  little  plums  of  Tours,  and  some  few  cherries 
of  the  growth  of  my  orchard.* 

We  are  given  the  impression  here  that  behind  the  choosing  of  . 
Panurge’s  supper  lies  a  vast  body  of  theory  on  the  dietetic 
properties  of  all  the  meats,  vegetables  and  fruits.  Yet  accom¬ 
panying  this  is  a  personal  knowledge  of  a  particular  fruit  grown 
in  a  particular  place.  From  an  almost  limitless  world  of  pos¬ 
sibilities  everything  is  most  studiously  hand-picked. 

In  Rabelais’s  third  book,  from  which  this  passage  is  taken,  | 
stupendous  quantities  of  information,  with  authorities  and  ^ 
exempla,  are  poured  forth,  and  one  source  of  wisdom  after 
another  is  consulted,  all  to  the  end  that  Panurge  —  literature’s 
most  irresponsible  figure  — might  be  correctly  advised  about  | 
marriage.  There  is  a  huge  comic  dbproportion,  which  is  also 
a  noble  disproportion,  between  Pantagruel’s  unflagging  help-  [ 
fulness  and  its  object.  Only  in  an  age  which  believed  in  princely 


*  Rabblao  op.  cit.,  Ill,  13. 
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magnificence  and  courtesy  (and,  higher  than  that,  in  the  over¬ 
whelming  bounty  of  God  to  undeserving  man)  could  such  a 
situation  be  created  and  sustained.  Only  in  an  age  which 
believed  in  the  nobility  of  learning  could  the  materials  of 
erudition  be  raised  to  such  rhetorical  heights. 

A  passage,  similar  to  the  last,  may  be  quoted  from  Tristram 
Shandy.  It  is  from  Mr.  Shandy’s  letter  to  Uncle  Toby,  in  which 
he  recommends  a  suitable  diet  for  a  wooer.  It  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  comment  on  the  solemn  absurdity  of  the  advice,  which 
contrasts  oddly  with  the  sardonic  good  sense  shown  earlier  in 
the  letter  (‘.  .  .  and  thou  knowest,  dear  Toby,  that  there  is  no 
passion  so  serious  as  lust’). 

But  thou  must  eat  little  or  no  goat’s  flesh,  nor  red  deer  — 
nor  even  foal’s  flesh,  by  any  means;  and  carefully  abstain 
—  that  is,  as  much  as  thou  canst,  from  peacocks,  cranes, 
coots,  didappers,  and  water-hens. .  .  . 

As  for  thy  drink  —  I  need  not  tell  thee,  it  must  be  the 
infusion  of  Vervain  and  the  herb  Hanea,  of  which  Aelian 
relates  such  effects  —  but  if  thy  stomach  palls  with  it  — 
discontinue  it  from  time  to  time,  taking  cucumbers,  melons, 
purslane,  water-lilies,  woodbine  and  lettuce,  in  the  stead 
of  them.^ 

The  attempt  to  exploit  the  list  for  rhetorical  or  comic  pur¬ 
poses  is  not,  as  a  rule,  successful  in  modern  writers.  The  list 
has  almost  ceased  to  be  an.  expressjyc:  form,  and  the  mere  piling 
on  of  words  and  names  with  what  is  sometimes  called  'cumula¬ 
tive  effect’  is  liable  to  become  a  cheap  trick. 

All  these  types  of  wit  hang  together  in  that  they  depend  for 
their  character  on  intellectual  materials  and  habits  belonging 
to  what  may  be  roughly  labelled  a  pre-Enlightenment  world 
(pre-Utilitarian,  in  the  case  of  legal  wit).  In  some  cases  the 
term  'scholastic’  may  be  used  with  differing  degrees  of  justifica¬ 
tion.  This  tradition,  as  we  have  indicated  earlier,  has  no  clearly 
marked  frontiers  and  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  some  kinds 
of  learned  wit  may  conveniently  be  regarded  as  in  it  or  not. 
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Wit  based  on  the  exploitation  of  rhetoric  is  a  case  in  point. 

As  rhetoric  was  taught  in  the  medieval  schools,  the  case  fori 
including  it  would  seem  to  be  strong.  The  possible  objection  | 
that  rhetoric  was  much  more  imp)ortant  to  the  humanists  than 
to  the  medieval  educationists  need  not  trouble  us  at  all;  this  is  a  3 
case  where  differences  between  medieval  and  Renaissance  I 
phenomena  are  less  important  for  us  than  differences  between  I 
phenomena  belonging  to  both  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renais* " 
sance  on  the  one  hand  and  those  due  to  the  Enlightenment  on 
the  other.  A  more  valid  reason,  it  may  be  urged,  for  excluding 
rhetorical  wit  is  that  it  is  concerned  merely  with  means  of 
expression  while  the  other  types  which  we  have  considered  are 
all  related  to  ways  of  thinking.  The  sort  of  wit  which  consists  I 
only  in  the  parodying  of  rhetorical  figures  {Love's  Labour's  Lost 
abounds  in  it)  would  seem  not  to  belong  in  spirit  to  the  tradition 
we  are  studying.  But  rhetoric  does  not  deal  only  with  manner; 
matter  also  comes  within  its  province.  That  branch  of  it  which  i 
is  called  inventio  is  concerned  with  the  finding  of  the  right  things  * 
to  say  on  a  given  topic.  Panurge’s  defence  of  borrowing  is,  ^ 
among  other  things,  a  rhetorical  performance.  He  follows  the  | 
conventional  recommendations  relating  to  irwentio]  for  instance,  I 
in  the  passage  where  borrowing  is  associated  with  the  Four  [ 
Cardin^  Virtues,  which  are  considered  in  turn.  In  so  far  as  [ 
the  mock  disputation  called  for  rhetorical  as  well  as  dialectical  | 
proficiency,  rhetoric  must  be  regarded  as  part  of  our  subject,  [ 
though  not  perhaps  very  central  to  it.  The  formal  rhetorical 
handling  of  a  theme  meant  an  ordered  copiousness,  a  systc-  ■ 
made  treatment  of  all  the  conceivable  aspects,  with  tedious 
consequences  in  many  writers,  but  offering  a  genius  like 
Rabelais  scope  and  warrant  for  a  generous  display  of  his 
powers. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  play  with  the  terms  of  rhetoric  I 
in  Tristram  Shandy;  for  example,  in  the  passage  where  it  is  left 
open  to  dispute  whether  Uncle  Toby  had  really  finished  a 
certain  sentence  or  not:  ^ 

If,  on  the  contrary,  my  uncle  Toby  had  not  fully  arrived  | 
at  the  period’s  end  —  then  the  world  stands  indebted  to  the 
snapping  of  my  father’s  tobacco-pipe  for  one  of  the  neatest 
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examples  of  that  ornamental  figure  in  oratory,  which 

Rhetoricians  style  the  Aposiopesis. . . 

Mention  may  be  made  in  this  context  of  Mr.  Shandy’s  lamenta¬ 
tion  over  his  eldest  son,  with  its  Ciceronian  and  other  borrow¬ 
ings.  His  use  of  a  literary  model  in  so  personal  a  matter  is 
akin  to  his  use  of  learned  authorities  in  other  personal  matters 
relating  to  his  concrete  problems  as  a  parent.  Both  point  to  the 
same  sort  of  intellectual  eccentricity. 

It  was  claimed  earlier  that  the  mentality  formed  by  the  old 
learning  expressed  itself  in  the  treatment  not  merely  of  intel¬ 
lectual  materials  but  also  of  concrete  things.  The  result  was 
metaphysical  imagery  in  poetry  and  certain  uses  of  descriptive 
detail  in  writers  like  Jonson  and  Swift  and,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
Sterne. 

One  of  the  accepted  characteristics  of  metaphysical  imagery 
is  its  ability  to  embody  or  at  least  to  heighten  ideas.  The  loss  of 
this  quality,  attributed  by  Mr.  Eliot  to  a  ‘dissociation  of  sen¬ 
sibility’,  is  obviously  a  complex  matter,  but  the  intellectual 
changes  of  the  seventeenth  century  clearly  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  it.  The  repudiation  by  the  scientists  of  the  study  of  final 
causes  involved  a  splitting  of  the  unity  of  reality;  without 
metaphysics  facts  lose  their  roundness.  The  scientist  ceases  to 
be  concerned  with  things  as  they  enter  into  common  human 
experience,  but  only  with  specific  manageable  aspects  of  things; 
a  feat  of  abstraction  which,  affecting  the  general  consciousness, 
imposes  a  serious  deprivation  on  the  sensibility  of  poets. 
M^ieval  thought  knew  no  such  schism:  metaphysical  principle 
had  the  ascendancy  and  the  world  of  fact  was  kept  in  its  place, 
the  individual  fact  or  thing  being  all  the  more  solidly  realizable 
for  being  clothed  with  a  meaning  which  covered  all  its  aspects. 
This  harmony  between  the  concrete  and  the  abstract,  the  thing 
and  the  meaning,  becoming  a  habit  of  the  imagination,  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  poetry;  on  the  highest  level  in  the  imagery  of 
Dante,  the  clear,  living  expression  of  the  idea;  on  lower  levels 
in  the  more  mechanical  type  of  allegory,  that  of  Deguileville 

*  II,  vi.  Other  examples  may  be  found  in  I,  xix;  I,  xxi  and  elsewhere.  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Bateson  for  the  sunestion  diat  the  blank  pages,  wriggly 
lines,  patterns  of  asterisks,  etc.,  in  Tristram  Matuiy  are  a  parody  of  the  poems  in  the 
shape  hesuts  and  other  objects  commended  in  some  Renaissance  handbooks  of 
rhetoric. 
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and  others,  in  which  every  aspect  of  the  spiritual  meaning  u|  < 
given  its  corresponding  concrete  symbol  ad  nauseam.  In  both  < 
cases  the  quality  which  imagery  acquires  is  that  of  order y  which  I 
may  be  subtle  or  commonplace.  The  habit  of  ordered  schemat*!  1 
izadon  of  imagery  and  material  detail  was  inveterate  among  1 
medieval  poets,  in  allegory  or  otherwise.  It  was  natural  for  the 
medieval  imaginadon  to  grasp  the  material  world  in  terms  of  I 
ordered  patterns  of  particulars.  An  excidng  play  of  idea  and  a 
image  is  not  common  in  medieval  poetry:  the  well-designed 
scholasdc  universe  tended  to  be  accepted  rather  stolidly  by  an 
age  which  did  not  contemplate  the  possibility  of  losing  it 
Those  effects  in  imagery  which  we  call  ‘metaphysical’  are 
found  mainly  at  a  later  period,  when  Rencussance  thought  was  _ 
destroying  the  tradidonal  world-picture,  and  the  old  Integra- 1 
don  was  threatened.  The  inherited  habit  of  co-ordinadng  the  S 
thing  and  the  meaning  served  the  poet  well  in  an  age  when  both 
things  and  meanings  were  in  the  meldng  pot. 

When  this  use  of  imagery  departed  from  poetry  it  was  not  ^ 
altogether  lost  to  other  forms  of  literature.  An  excellent 
example  in  Swift  is  the  episode  of  the  spider  and  the  bee  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Books,  where  the  argument  as  to  which  insect  has 
the  better  way  of  life  becomes,  by  a  nice  manipuladon  of  terms, 
a  debate  concerning  the  reladve  merits  of  ancients  and  modems. 

In  replacing  the  two  types  of  intellect  by  two  types  of  organism 
Swift  is  able  to  operate  on  the  imaginadon  by  imagery.  j 

When  we  speak  of  imagery  it  is  usually  to  the  metaphor  and  | 
the  simile  that  we  refer,  but  there  are  other  ways  in  which  ideas  I 
may  take  concrete  shape:  for  example,  in  the  laborious  detail  of  f 
medieval  allegorical  description,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.  There  are  descripdve  passages  in  Swift  and  Sterne  I 
where  the  selecdon  and  ordering  of  the  detail  play  an  artistic  u 
role  oddly  reminiscent  of  that  of  the  metaphysical  image:  a  | 
pointedness,  a  sharpness  of  outline,  seem  to  suggest  an  insidious 
intcndon.  One  of  Swift’s  favourite  devices  is  the  use  of  the 
learned  idea  with  the  image,  the  pseudo-scholarly  preamble 
providing  the  logical  preparadon  for  the  embodied  monstrosity. 
The  accoimt  of  the  Aeohsts  is  a  most  brilliant  example  of  this  L 
technique,  and  a  similar  example  occurs  in  the  Introducdon  p 
to  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  where  arguments  are  given  in  favour  of  an  I 
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elevated  position  for  an  orator,  and  the  posture  of  the  hearers  is 
described  with  an  awful  precision.  These  passages  in  Swift 
have  features  in  common.  A  schema tization  is  imposed  upon 
the  physical  elements  to  create  the  appearance  of  ritual.  But 
the  grotesque  position  and  grouping  of  the  figures  only  seem 
^  to  be  significant:  the  suggestion  of  significance  produced  by  the 
precision  and  pointedness  of  the  description  serves  simply  to 
give  heightening  to  gross  absurdity.  It  is  Swift’s  imaginative 
response  to  the  uncomely  posturings  of  religious  fanaticism. 
Sterne’s  use  of  similar  techniques  will  be  more  conveniently 
|l  discussed  when  we  examine  Tristram  Shandy  by  itself. 


Ill 

It  is  one  of  the  good  jokes  of  ^terature  that  we  reach  the  third 
book  of  Tristram  Shmdy  bef.  =re  the  hero  is  bom.  But  not  all 
fp^dere^ee  why  the  joke  is  good.  The  entire  structure  of  the 
work  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  starting-point  is  not  Tris¬ 
tram’s  birth  but  his  begetting.  At  the  outset  Sterne  clc^Mes  his 
purpose,  which  is  to  begin  literally  ab  Ovo: 

For  which  cause,  right  glad  I  am,  that  I  have  begun  the 
history  of  myself  in  the  way  I  have  done;  and  that  I  am 
able  to  go  on,  tracing  everything  in  it,  as  Horace  says, 
ab  Ovo. 

f 

Between  begetting  and  birth  much  may  happen.  It  is,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  medicine  and  psychology,  a  most  important 
period  in  a  person’s  life.  But  it  does  not  offer  the  kind  of  mater¬ 
ial  which  the  historian  or  novelist  can  nr^rmally  handle.  A 
modem  novel  dealing  with  so  early  a  phase  in  the  career  of  its 
hero  would  have  to  be  something  in  the  nature  of  a  scientific 
fantasy,  and  although  contemporary  ideas  could  be  exploited 
for  such  a  purpose  we  should  expect  them  to  undergo  a  cheapen¬ 
ing  process.  In  the  intellectual  tradition  available  to  Sterne 
ideas  were  not  rendered  cmde  through  being  familiar.  Tristram 
Shandy  breaks  off  before  the  hero  is  mature  enough  to  become 
what  in  literature  is  recognized  as  a  character.  Of  his  history 
we  know  only  what  the  influences  of  the  pre-natal  period  and 
early  infancy  have  done  for  him.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
ordinary  historian  or  novelist  very  little  has  happened.  But 
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from  the  point  of  view  of  Mr.  Shandy  and  the  modem  psycho- 1 
logist  most  of  the  really  decisive  things  have  happened.  Tris- 1  ' 
tram’s  character  and  fortune  have  been  more  or  less  settled  by  *  * 
the  sequence  of  events  beginning  with  the  unfortunate  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  begetting  and  culminating  in  the  sash-window . 
tragedy.  In  this  sequence  of  events  lies  the  pattern  of  the  novel.  | 
We  cannot  accuse  Sterne  of  not  announcing  his  theme  I 
promptly.  The  first  chapter  is  all  about  the  perils  which 
attend  one’s  begetting. 

I  wish  either  my  father  or  my  mother,  or  indeed  both  of  i 
them,  as  they  were  in  duty  both  equally  bound  to  it,  had  [ 
minded  what  they  were  about  when  they  begot  me;  had  [ 
they  duly  considered  how  much  depended  upon  what  they  | 
were  then  doing;  —  that  not  only  the  production  of  a  i 
rational  Being  was  concerned  in  it,  but  that  possibly  the  P 
happy  formation  and  temperature  of  his  body,  perhaps  his  ^ 
genius  and  the  very  cast  of  his  mind;  —  and,  for  aught  they  ' 
knew  to  the  contrary,  even  the  fortunes  of  his  whole  house  \ 
might  take  their  turn  from  the  humours  and  dispositions  ! 
which  were  then  uppermost;  —  Had  they  duly  weighed  and  t 
considered  all  this,  and  proceeded  accordingly,  —  I  am 
verily  persuaded  I  should  have  made  a  quite  different 
figure  in  the  world,  from  that  in  which  the  reader  is  hkely 
to  see  me.  —  Beheve  me,  good  folks,  this  is  not  so  incon- 
si4erable  a  thing  as  many  of  you  may  think  it;  —  you  have  | 
all,  I  dare  say,  heard  of  the  animal  spirits,  as  how  they  are  | 
transfused  from  father  to  son  etc.  etc.  —  and  a  great  deal  f 
to  that  purpose:  —  Well,  you  may  take  my  word,  that  nine  j 
parts  in  ten  of  a  man’s  sense  or  his  nonsense,  his  successes  I 
and  miscarriages  in  this  world  depend  upon  their  motions  I 
and  activity,  and  the  different  tracts  and  trains  you  put  \ 
them  into,  so  that  when  they  are  once  set  a-going,  whether  j 
right  or  wrong,  ’tis  not  a  halfpenny  matter,  —  away  they 
go  cluttering  like  hey-go  mad;  and  by  treading  the  same 
steps  over  and  over  again,  they  presently  make  a  road  of 
it,  as  plain  and  as  smooth  as  a  garden-walk,  which,  when 
they  are  once  used  to,  the  Devil  himself  sometimes  shall 
not  be  able  to  drive  them  off.‘ 
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From  this  introduction  we  pass  to  the  concrete  scene:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Shandy  are  about  to  perform  their  function.  At  the 
critical  moment  Mr.  Shandy  is  interrupted  by  his  wife’s  question 
about  winding  up  the  clock,  and  so  occurs  the  first  of  Tristram’s 
misfortunes.  The  question,  coming  at  that  moment,  ‘scattered 
and  dispersed  the  animal  spirits,  whose  business  it  was  to  have 
escorted  and  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  homunculus,  and 
conducted  him  safe  to  the  place  destined  for  his  reception.’ 

The  misfortune  takes  place  before  conception,  so  the  identity 
of  the  victim  would  seem  to  be  a  rather  delicate  metaphysical 
problem.  Sterne,  however,  gives  him  metaphysical  status  and  a  3 

living  shape: 

The  Homunculus,  Sir,  in  however  low  and  ludicrous  a 
light  he  may  appear,  in  this  age  of  levity,  to  the  eye  of 
folly  or  prejudice;  —  to  the  eye  of  reason  in  scientific  re¬ 
search,  he  stands  confessed  —  a  Being  guarded  and  cir¬ 
cumscribed  with  rights.  —  The  minutest  philosophers,  who, 
by  the  bye,  have  the  most  enlarged  understandings,  (their 
souls  being  inversely  as  their  enquiries)  shew  us  incontest¬ 
ably,  that  the  Homunculus  is  created  by  the  same  hand,  — 
engendered  in  the  same  course  of  nature,  —  endowed  with 
the  same  locomotive  powers  and  faculties  with  us;  —  That 
he  consists  as  we  do,  of  skin,  hair,  fat,  flesh,  veins,  arteries, 
ligaments,  nerves,  cartilages,  bones,  marrow,  brains, 
glands,  genitals,  humours,  and  articulations  .... 

Now,  dear  Sir,  what  if  any  accident  had  befallen  him  in 
his  way  alone!  —  or  that,  through  terror  of  it,  natural  to  so 
young  a  traveller,  my  little  Gentleman  had  got  to  his 
journey’s  end  miserably  spent;  —  his  muscular  strength  and 
virility  worn  down  to  a  thread;  —  his  own  animal  spirits 
ruffled  beyond  description,  —  and  that  in  this  sad  dis¬ 
ordered  state  of  nerves,  he  had  lain  down  a  prey  to  sudden 
starts,  or  a  series  of  melancholy  dreams  and  fancies,  for 
nine  long,  long  months  together.  —  I  tremble  to  think 
what  a  foundation  had  been  laid  for  a  thousand  weak¬ 
nesses  both  of  body  and  of  mind,  which  no  skill  of  the  physi¬ 
cian  or  the  philosopher  could  ever  afterwards  have  set 
thoroughly  to  rights.* 
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Tristram’s  second  misfortune  takes  us  into  the  sphere  of  legal 
entanglements.  It  is  because  Mr.  Shandy  insists  on  the  terms 
of  his  wife’s  marriage  settlement  that  Tristram  is  bom  in  the 
country,  not  in  London.  Mrs.  Shandy,  unable  to  have  the  best 
professional  attendance,  insists  on  having  the  worst;  and  the 
result  is  the  tragedy  of  Tristram’s  nose. 

Mr.  Shandy’s  theory,  reached  after  much  elaborate  physio¬ 
logical  speculation,  is  that,  ‘the  excellency  of  the  nose  is  in  a 
direct  arithmetical  proportion  to  the  excellency  of  the  wearer’s 
fancy’.*  The  flattening  of  Tristram’s  nose  is  therefore  a  cruel 
blow  to  his  parental  hopes.  He  falls  back  on  the  theory  of 
names,  and  is  again  thwarted,  by  a  mistake  which  causes  his 
child  to  be  given  the  name  which  he  has  condemned  as  the 
worst  possible.  He  inquires  into  the  possibility  of  changing  it, 
and  this  leads  to  a  great  orgy  of  legal  quibbling  ending  in  the 
decision  that  the  parents  have  no  rights  in  the  matter,  not  being 
of  kin  to  their  own  child!  Opportunities  continue  to  present 
themselves,  however,  for  applying  learning  to  his  parental 
responsibilities.  He  composes  a  Tristrapaedia,  or  systei^of 
education:  he  interests  himself  in  theories  of  bodily  health: 
d  pro^  of  putting  the  child  into  breeches  he  makes  careful 
researches  into  the  wardrobe  of  the  ancients.  Meanwhile  Tris¬ 
tram  has  encountered  further  disaster  through  the  fall  of  a 
sash-window. 

The  theme  of  Tristram  Shandy  may  be  seen  in  terms  of  a  comic 
clash  between  the  world  of  learning  and  that  of  human  affairs. 
On  the  level  of  theory  Mr.  Shandy  makes  formidabl^prepara- 
dons  for  his  child’s  welfare,  but  partly  through  his  own  folly  or 
inattendon  in  pracdcal  matters,  and  paitly  through  unlucky 
accident,  his  schemes  are  fimstrated.  It  is  Mr.  Shandy’s  per¬ 
verse  insistence  on  legal  principle  that  is  responsible  for  Tris¬ 
tram’s  being  bom  in  the  coimtry:  he  is  therefore  to  blame  for 
the  flattened  nose.  As  for  the  mistake  over  the  name,  fortune 
is  cmel  in  making  him  just  too  late  to  prevent  it:  the  finding 
and  donning  of  a  pair  of  breeches  causes  the  fatal  delay.  The 
sash-window  accident  is  not  his  fault  direcdy;  it  is  due  to  the 
intemperate  zeal  of  Corporal  Trim  in  the  service  of  Uncle 
Toby’s  hobby-horse  that,  ‘nothing  in  the  Shandy  household  is 

*  III,  xzxviii. 
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well  hung’,  but  it  is  typical  of  Mr.  Shandy’s  character  that  he 
should  be  unaware,  in  his  philosophical  absorption,  of  what  is 
going  on  in  his  own  house. 

Was  Sterne  indebted  for  this  theme  to  any  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  in  the  tradition  to  which  we  are  trying  to  relate  him? 
Cornelius  Scriblerus’s  grotesque  application  of  pedantic  learning 
to  the  education  of  his  son  Martinus  in  the  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus 
may  have  suggested  something  to  him,  but  the  comedy  here  is 
not  rich  enough  in  human  values  to  count  as  a  major  inspira¬ 
tion.  A  more  significant  parallel  is  provided  by  the  third  book 
of  Rabelais,  from  which  a  number  of  passages  were  quoted  in 
the  previous  section.  As  these  two  worfe  are,  in  certain  obvious 
ways,  unlike,  let  us  enumerate  the  points  of  resemblance.  In 
each  there  is  a  central  human  problem,  for  the  solving  of  which 
an  immense  body  of  knowledge  is  assembled:  the  question  of 
how  to  give  the  infant  hero  the  best  start  in  life,  the  question  of 
whether  Panurge  should  marry.  In  each  there  is  unquenchable 
faith  in  the  validity  of  learning  in  its  application  to  life.  In 
each  there  is  a  series  of  phases  or  episodes  in  which  one  form 
of  learning  after  another  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  problem. 
In  each  the  well-meant  efforts  are  frustrated,  in  the  one  case 
by  a  mixture  of  human  frailty  and  the  cussedness  of  things,  in 
the  other  by  perversity  in  its  most  pronounced  form. 

The  comedy  depends  on  the  play  between  two  things:  a 
traditional  order  of  ideas  and  beliefs,  and  human  folly  or  mis- 
ji  hap.  It  is  essential  to  the  effect  that  the  ideas  and  beliefs  should 
have  a  basis  of  seriousness  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  though 
they  are  made  to  serve  a  comic  purpose.  The  attitude  of  the 
author  was,  no  doubt,  rather  mixed.  We  know  that  Sterne 
intended  the  theory  of  noses  to  be  a  piece  of  absurdity,  but  we 
f  cannot  say  the  same  of  all  the  physiological  lore  in  which 
I  Tristram  Shandy  abounds.  Sterne  was  immersed  in  physiological 
f  ideas.  It  was  a  material  which  meant  much  to  his  imagination. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  Shandean  philosophy  should  be  stated 
p  in  these  terms: 
f 


True  Shandeism,  think  what  you  will  against  it,  opens  the 
heart  and  lungs,  and  like  all  those  affections  which  partake 
of  its  nature,  it  forces  the  blood  and  other  vital  fluids  of  the 
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body  to  run  freely  through  its  channels,  makes  the  wheel 
of  life  run  long  and  cheerfully  round.  ^ 

The  pattern  of  learned  wit  suggested  above  is  not  the  only 
one  to  1^  found  in  Tristram  Shandy.  Wilbur  L.  Cr^7  the  most 
eminent  of  all  Steme^iSidlars,  said  that  the  whole  work  was 
organized  in  terms  of  Locke’s  doctrine  of  association  of  ideas. 
That  this  is  an  important  structural  principle  is  certainly  true: 
it  governs  his  use  of  digressions,  and  it  manifests  itself  sometimes 
in  the  behaviour  of  the  characters;  for  example,  when  Mrs. 
Shandy  inopportunely  remembers  the  clock-winding  ritual. 
Two  comments  need  to  be  made  on  Cross’s  views.  The  first  is 
that  Sterne,  unlike  most  eighteenth-century  writers  who  were 
influenced  by  Locke,  exploited  his  ideas  freely  as  opportunities 
for  wit,  playing  with  them  in  a  manner  quite  unlike  that  of 
their  original  begetter.  His  was  the  old  spirit  at  work  upon 
new  materials.  The  second  is  that  Cross  is  untrue  to  the  spirit 
of  Tristram  Shandy  in  saying  that  ‘Sterne  assumes  Locke’s  atti¬ 
tude  towards  scholastic  and  theological  pedantry’.  Sterne’s 
attitude  was,  to  say  the  least,  one  of  humorous  interest;  Locke’s 
that  of  the  serious  reformer,  the  ideas  he  attacked  making  no 
appeal  to  his  fancy. 
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The  learned  wit  in  Tristram  Shandy  would  be  all  the  less 
interesting  if  the  intellectual  tradition  to  which  Sterne  was 
indebted  did  not  exert  some  influence  on  the  imagination, 
discernible  in  his  treatment  of  concrete,  everyday  things.  His 
descriptive  passages  are  full  of  effects  which  recall  that  pointed¬ 
ness  in  the  ordering  of  detail  which  we  noted  in  Swift  and  for 
which  kinship  was  claimed,  at  a  humbler,  prose  level,  with  the 
union  of  idea  and  image  in  metaphysical  poetry. 

Sterne  had  a  curious  feeling  for  order  which  expressed  itself 
in  a  number  of  ways.  In  one  of  its  manifestations  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  what  would  appear  to  be  its  opposite,  a  delight  in 
confusion;  but  in  Sterne  these  things  are  not  opposites.  To 
dwell  upon  disorder,  reducing  it  to  its  particulars  and  bringing 
out  its  perversely  twisted  pattern,  involves  the  introduction  of 
an  element  of  order.  The  complicated  description  of  how 
*  IV,  xxxii. 
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Obadiah  tied  up  Dr.  Slop’s  bag  of  instruments  is  a  good 
example.'  Another  manifestation  of  his  sense  of  order  is  an 
insistence  on  relating  happenings  to  their  causes.  Causation 
works  in  very  odd  ways  in  Tristram  Shandy y  curious  devices 
being  used  for  holding  the  structure  of  events  together,  so  that 
one  is  reminded  of  some  contraption  designed  by  Heath 
Robinson.  Obadiah’s  entanglement  is  itself  one  of  the  obstacles 
1  to  Tristram’s  smooth  passage  into  the  world.  (‘Sport  of  small 
accidents,  Tristram  Shandy!  that  thou  art,  and  ever  will  be!’) 
The  sash-window  disaster  is  originally  due  to  Uncle  Toby’s 
need  for  lead  for  his  miniature  field-pieces.  The  first  and 
aboriginal  mishap  is  associated  with  the  winding  of  a  clock. 

tin  a  delightful  passage  illustrating  the  queer  mechanisms  of 
family  life  in  the  Shandy  household  Sterne  dwells  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  faulty  hinge  on  the  parlour  door.*  Another  of  his 
habits  is  to  give  a  studied  precision  to  descriptions  of  physical 
postures  in  scenes  where  the  composed  effect  is  grotesque  rather 
i  than  dignified.  The  spotlight  is  dir^ted  in  such  a  way  as  to 

i  heighten  the  trivial.  Mr.  Shandy  prostratTwith  grief  on  hearing 
of  his  child’s  flattened  nose,*  Corporal  Trim  as  he  takes  his 
stance  to  read  the  sermon,*  are  notable  examples  of  this  type 
of  effect.  In  another  passage  Sterne  catches  Mr.  Shandy  trying 
to  put  his  left  hand  into  his  right  hand  coat  pocket,  and  dwells 
with  a  connoisseur’s  finesse  on  the  result.*  Sometimes  there  is 

I  the  odd  suggestion,  or  the  parody  of  a  suggestion,  that  the 
detail  is  significant,  that  there  is  a  meaning  embodied  in  the 
pattern.  If  there  is  any  it  is,  perhaps,  that  of  ‘order  in  dis¬ 
order’.  It  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Shandy  world  that 
the  things  belonging  to  order  are  sabotaged  by  human  muddle, 
while  order  and  exactness  are  imposed  quite  arbitrarily  upon 
the  unimportant  and  the  incidental. 

I  Uncle  Toby’s  hobby-horse  is  the  most  interesting  example  of 
I  Sterne’s  idiosyncratic  ordering  of  detail,  but  it  is  interesting  for 
J  other  reasons  as  well.  It  brings  us  back  to  learned  wit,  for 

I  military  science  was  a  form  of  learning  like  any  other,  and  took 

similar  forms  to  those  of  Mr.  Shandy’s  intellectual  interests.  It 

Ip  had  a  relatively  clear-cut  system,  with  an  ordered  grouping  of 

particulars,  but  with  just  enough  complication  to  provide  a 
!  *  III,  viii.  *  V,  vi.  •  III,  xxiv.  *  II,  xvii.  *  III,  ii. 
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pleasing  muddle.  It  had  its  lists  of  learned  authorities  and  a 
terminology  with  rhetorical  possibilities:  scarp,  counterscarp, 
glacis,  covered  way,  half-moon  and  ravelin.  It  was,  in  fact,  good 
material  for  the  kind  of  artistic  exploitation  which  we  have  been 
studying. 

In  his  discourse  on  hobby-horses*  Sterne  puts  forward  a 
theory  of  characterization,  the  point  of  which  is  that  when  a 
.man  becomes  deeply  attached  to  a  favourite  occupation,  his 
'  character  gradually  takes  on  a  shape  and  colouring  derived 
»from  the  materials  belonging  to  that  occupation.  There  is 
another  side  to  this  process,  which  Sterne  does  not  mention, 
though  his  art  illustrates  it.  If  the  man’s  nature  is  changed  by 
the  materials  acting  upon  it,  the  materials  themselves  are 
changed  by  their  association  with  the  man.  All  organized  pur¬ 
suits  or  subjects  for  study  may  be  said  to  have  their  abstract, 
impersonal  character  —  their  ‘text-book’  character,  let  us  say  — 
and  also  a  variable  ‘human’  character  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  different  sorts  of  treatment  which  they  receive  when  human 
beings  have  to  do  with  them.  Whenever  the  human  factor 
enters  in  there  b  modification  and  dbtortion.  The  materiab 
of  military  science,  entering  so  deeply  into  Uncle  Toby’s  mind 
and  giving  him  a  medium  through  which  to  express  himself, 
take  on  new  shapes  in  the  process. 

Uncle  Toby’s  hobby-horse  arises,  as  Sterne  explains  most 
fully,  out  of  a  difficulty  he  experiences  in  making  himself  clear 
when  he  tries  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  siege  of  Namur,  where  he 
received  his  wound.  Partly  because  hb  hearers  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  technical  terms,  and  paitly  because  the  terrain  was 
somewhat  complicated,  he  gets  tied  up  in  hb  narration,  and 
thb  (Sterne  indulges  in  some  medical  speculation  here)  by 
irritating  him,  adversely  affects  hb  recovery  from  the  wound. 
In  his  account  of  Uncle  Toby’s  efforts,*  Sterne  achieves  the 
effect  of ‘order  in  disorder’,  the  element  of  clear,  circumstantial 
detail  enhancing  the  confusion.  The  search  for  clarity  leads 
Uncle  Toby  to  the  study  of  maps  and  text-books.  But  now  he 
becomes  so  full  of  hb  theme  that  he  has  to  find  other,  more 
elaborate,  ways  of  expressing  himself  through  it,  so  he  builds 
miniature  fortifications  on  a  bowling-green  and  fights  mock 
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battles  with  field  artillery  made  from  leaden  gutters,  a  melted- 
down  pewter  shaving-basin  and  the  weights  firom  sash- 
windows. 

There  is  a  quality  about  Uncle  Toby’s  hobby-horse  which 
places  it  on  a  different  imaginative  level  firom  other  examples 
in  fiction  of  make-believe  and  eccentric  preoccupation.  The 
difference  is  one  of  intensity.  Sterne’s  art  manifests  itself  in 
the  transformation  of  the  concrete  objects  so  that  they  become 
completely  assimilated  to  Uncle  Toby’s  all-absorbing  idea.  A 
peculiar  concentration  and  control  of  detail  create  the  spell 
which  we  feel,  as  it  were,  objectively.  The  make-believe  is  not 
for  us,  there  is  no  dubious  invitation  to  fantasy: 

The  corporal,  who  the  night  before  had  resolved  in  his 
mind  to  supply  the  grand  desideratum,  of  keeping  up  some¬ 
thing  like  an  incessant  firing  upon  the  enemy  during  the 
heat  of  the  attack,  —  had  no  further  idea  in  his  fancy^t 
that  time,  than  a  contrivance  of  smoking  tobacco  against 
the  town,  out  of  one  of  my  uncle  Toby’s  six  field-pieces, 
which  were  planted  on  each  side  of  his  sentry-box  . . .  Upon 
turning  it  this  way,  and  that,  a  little  in  his  mind,  he  soon 
began  to  find  out,  that  by  means  of  his  two  Turkish 
tobacco-pipes,  with  the  supplement  of  three  smaller  tubes 
of  wash-leather  at  each  of  their  lower  ends,  to  be  tagged 
by  the  same  number  of  tin-pipes  fitted  to  the  touch-holes, 
and  sealed  with  clay  next  the  cannon,  and  then  tied 
hermetically  with  waxed  silk  at  their  several  insertions 
into  the  Moroccan  tube,  — he  should  be  able  to  fire  the 
six  field-pieces  all  together,  and  with  the  same  ease  as  to 
fire  one.‘ 

Uncle  Toby’s  hobby-horse  differs  from  that  of  (say)  Commo¬ 
dore  Trunnion  or  Mr.  Wemmick  not  only  in  intensity  but  in 
the  fact  that  it  refuses  to  keep  within  its  allotted  boundaries. 
It  spreads,  it  gets  mixed  up  with  other  parts  of  the  novel.  The 
toys,  straying  from  their  places,  contribute  to  the  complicated 
system  of  traps  and  obstacles  in  which  the  characters,  bodily  or 
mentally,  are  caught.  There  is  the  sash-window  episode:  the 
drawbridge  broken  accidentally  by  Trim  is  confused  —  only 
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momentarily,  but  the  explanation  takes  time  —  with  the  bridge 
of  Tristram’s  nose:  Mr.  Shandy’s  mention  of  a  train  of  ideas  ( 
makes  Uncle  Toby  think  of  a  train  of  artillery. 

The  phrase  ‘order  in  disorder’  is  also  applicable  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  structure  of  Tristram  Shandy  .  On  the  eldnent  of  disorder ;  g 
it  is  imnecessary  to  dwell:  it  is  this  which  strikes  one  most  on  a  ^ 
first  reading.  Sterne  took  pleasure  in  destroying  the  normal 
'  order  of  things  and  in  creating  an  exaggerated  appearance  of  * 
disorder,  but  only  to  link  up  the  pieces  in  another  and  more  ^ 
interesting  way.  \  ' 

Sterne’s  treatment  of  sentiment  is  an  example  of  the  remoter  1 
operation  of  the  ‘wit’  tradition.  The  charge  of  false  feeling,  of 
indulgence  in  sentiment,  has  frequently  been  levelled  against  I  * 
him.  But  may  it  not  be  said  in  reply  that  his  indulgence  is  ;  ’ 
always  allied  to  a  self-knowledge,  that  an  ironical  consciousness  f  * 
of  the  limitations  of  his  feelings  adds  just  the  right  flavour  to  his  ' 
pftsentation  of  them?*  We  understand  this  better  when  we  are 
aware  of  the  tradition  of  wit  to  which  Sterne  belonged,  with  r 
its  devices  for  keeping  the  comic  and  the  serious  worlds  of 
feeling  on  the  right  terms  with  each  other,  and  for  allowing  a 
writer  to  reveal  the  play  of  opposites  in  his  own  character.  - 
Sterne’s  suavely  controlled  treatment  of  a  sentimental  situation  ■ 
may  have  little  in  common  technically  with  the  blend  of  | 
emotion  and  irony  in  Donne  or  Marvell,  but  both  are  examples  | 
of  wit  acting  as  a  corrective  to  feeling  or  giving  edge  to  it.  It  I 
was  Sterne’s  link  with  this  tradition*  which  enabled  him  to 
handle  the  new  fashionable  material  of  ‘sensibility’  with  j* 
adroitness  and  sophistication.  | 

*  Mr.  Herbert  Read  has  written  well  on  Sterne’s  sentimentality  in  The  Sense  of 
Glaey,  1929,  p.  140. 
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Coleridge,  Keats  and  the  Modern  Mind 

ex-  ALBERT  GERARD 

^  SOME  time  ago  I  chanced  upon  a  casual  remark  by  Miss 
mal  Naomi  Lewis  to  the  effect  that  ‘modem  judgment,  it  seems,  can 
g  accept  either  Keats  or  Coleridge  —  not  both’.  If  this  is  fairly 
obvious,  as  I  think  it  is,  it  is  ciuious  that  no  one  has  inquired 
why  it  should  be  so.  A  number  of  studies  are  in  existence  com- 
paring  Coleridge  with  Wordsworth,  Coleridge  with  Hazlitt, 

,  Keats  with  Shelley  and  Keats  with  Wordsworth,  but  the  case 
of  Coleridge  versus  Keats  does  not  seem  to  have  occupied  the 
^  minds  of  scholars  or  critics.  Yet,  as  1  hope  to  show,  it  has  a 
direct  bearing  upon  some  of  our  most  lu-gent  contemporary 
IjJj  interests. 

The  contrast  between  Keats  and  Coleridge,  as  is  well  known, 
dth  temperamental.  No  two  personalities  could  have  been 

more  different  than  theirs.  Coleridge  was  spontaneously  driven 
^  towards  the  ideal,  the  spiritual,  the  abstract.  He  was  one  of 
those  happy  few  whose  mouths  almost  water  at  the  prospect  of 
reading  some  new  thing  from  Kant  or  Schelling.  Nothing  was 
too  abstruse  for  him.  Was,  indeed,  anything  ever  abstruse 
ijgj  enough?  We  may  well  wonder.  Keats,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
attracted  by  the  concrete,  the  sensuous.  Sounds  and  colours, 
tastes  and  perfumes,  the  flowers  and  the  birds,  all  that  belongs 
to  the  realms  of  Flora  and  old  Pan,  as  also  the  joys  and  suffer¬ 
ings  of  men  and  women,  ‘pressed  upon  him’  and  filled  to  the 
I  brim  his  negative  capacity. 

'  of  Both,  however,  were  sufficiently  endowed  with  psychological 
insight  and  the  power  of  self-analysis  to  understand  that  those 
deep  innate  impulses,  if  left  to  their  own  logic,  would  prevent 
them  from  achieving  the  inward  balance  and  fulness  which  was, 
to  a  larger  extent  than  is  commonly  realized,  the  uldmate  ideal 
of  English  romanticism. 

Coleridge’s  philosophical  thought  and  hterary  criticism 
exhibit  throughout  his  awareness  of  a  fundamental  polarity  in 
man,  in  art  and  in  the  universe.  In  spite  of  what  some,  no 
doubt,  will  consider  his  Teutonic  bent  towards  idealism  and 
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abstraction,  he  never  denies  the  existence  of  matter.  Nor  does  |  t 
he  underestimate  the  significance  of  sensuous  experience,  as 
Shelley  did.  He  repeatedly  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the 
concrete  and  the  particular  in  poetry.  This  is  especially  con¬ 
spicuous  in  his  discussion  of  symbolic  characterization  in  the 
drama.  A  symbol,  he  says,  is  characterized  by  the  ‘translucence 
of  the  eternal  through  and  in  the  temporal*.^  But  he  does  not 
mean  that  the  former  should  obliterate  the  latter.  There  is, 
even  for  Ck)leridge,  a  vast  difference  between  poetry  and 
geometry:  ‘in  geometry,  it  is  the  universal  truth  itself,  which 
b  uppermost  in  the  consciousness,  in  poetry  the  individual 
form  in  which  the  Truth  b  clothed’.*  In  art,  ‘the  ideal  consbts 
in  the  balance  of  the  generic  with  the  individual.  The  former 
makes  the  character  representative  and  symbolical,  therefore 
instructive;  because  mutatis  mutandis  it  is  applicable  to  whole 
classes  of  men.  The  latter  gives  it  living  interest;  for  nothing 
lives  or  b  realy  but  as  definite  and  individual’.* 

Keats,  of  course,  was  first  and  foremost  attracted  by  what 
‘lives  and  b  real’  rather  than  by  the  representative  and  the 
instructive.  When  we  think  of  him,  it  b  hb  enjoyment  of 
sensuous  life  and  hb  peerless  ability  in  rendering  it  through 
the  medium  of  language  that  first  come  to  our  minds.  But  he 
himself  telb  us  that  he  had  been  for  some  time  hovering  be¬ 
tween  thb  ‘exqubite  sense  of  the  luxurious’  and  a  love  of 
philosophy.  And  we  should  think  twice  before  assuming  the 
sense  of  the  luxurious  to  be  the  more  important  element  in  hb 
complex  personality.  To  be  sure,  it  is  more  appealing  than  the 
other  to  modem  imaginations.  But  Keats,  who  was  clear¬ 
sighted  enough  about  himself,  soon  came  to  realize  that  he  was 
made  for  ‘philosophy’.  Thb,  in  the  light  of  much  that  has  been 
written  about  Keats,  may  appear  a  surprising  statement.  Yet 
it  b  surely  obvious  that  Keats  was  seldom  satisfied  with  the 
poetic  rendering  of  the  merely  sensuous  quality  of  experience. 
Though  he  was  uncommonly  gifted  in  thb  particular  respect, 
he  always  strove,  however  clumsily  at  first,  to  reconcile  ex¬ 
perience  with  something  that  can  only  be  called  philosophic 


*  The  Statesman' t  Manual,  1816,  p.  323  of  Bohn  ed. 

*  Biographia  Liieraria,  1817,  ed.  J.  Shaweroa,  II,  159. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  187. 
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thought,  however  unacademic  it  may  appear  to  the  professional 
philosopher. 

Though  there  is,  between  Coleridge  and  Keats,  a  measure 
of  agreement  as  to  the  nature  of  poetry,  which  they  both  con¬ 
ceive  as  a  synthesis  of  particular  forms  and  universal  meanings, 
their  temperaments  led  to  a  marked  difference  in  emphasis. 
Judged  by  their  own  standards,  Coleridge’s  would  probably 
be  accounted  the  more  successful  achievement.  At  his  best,  he 
conveys  with  unparalleled  felicity  that  intimate  blending  of 
general  thought,  powerful  feeling  and  concrete  forms  which  is, 
to  his  mind,  the  very  stuff  of  poetry.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  to 
‘Dejection’  that  the  modern  reader  turns,  far  less  to  ‘The 
Aeolian  Harp’,  but  rather  to  ‘Kubla  Khan’,  that  most  Keatsian 
of  Coleridge’s  poems,  or,  better  still,  to  Keats  himself.  Is  it, 
perhaps,  that  the  modem  lover  of  poetry  feels  ‘thought’  as 
cumbersome  and  finds  Keats’s  thought  less  obtrusive  than 
Coleridge’s?  It  is  a  fact  that  the  accurate  rendering  of  sensuous 
experience  stands  uppermost  in  Keats’s  poetry,  and  it  is  this 
concreteness  that  a  large  section  of  the  poetry-reading  public 
of  the  present  day  chiefly  values. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Whereas  most  readers  of  today  will  find 
Keats’s  poetry  more  palatable  than  Coleridge’s,  it  is  also  true 
that  many  of  them  respond  more  readily  to  the  appeal  of  Keats 
as  a  thinker.  One  reason,  no  doubt,  is  that  Keats’s  philosophy 
is  expressed  in  informal  letters  which  are  altogether  more  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  more  attractive  than  Coleridge’s  heavy  prolego¬ 
mena  to  unwritten  treatises.  The  main  reason,  however,  is  to 
be  found  in  that  philosophy  itself.  The  mode  of  conveyance  is 
different.  But  so  is  the  thing  conveyed.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  dissimilarity  is  not  conspicuous  at  first  sight.  Of  course, 
we  feel  at  once  that  it  is  there.  But  on  attempting  to  trace  it, 
we  are  stmek  at  first  by  the  many  and  important  points  which 
are  common  to  both  writers. 

The  main  thing,  I  think,  is  that  they  shared  an  assumption 
which  was  common  to  the  Romantic  movement  as  a  whole. 
The  Romantic  outlook  on  life  and  art  was  built  on  this  assump¬ 
tion  —  which  they  often  chose  to  define  by  contrasting  it  with 
the  rationalistic  and  scientific  world-view  of  the  preceding 
period.  To  the  over-simplifying  eyes  of  the  English  Romantic 
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thinkers,  the  philosophic  exertions  of  the  eighteenth  century  ■ 
seemed  to  have  resulted  in  nothing  better  than 

an  independent  world  I 

Created  out  of  pure  Intelligence,*  j 

as  Wordsworth  phrased  it,  a  dead  system  of  arbitrary  abstrac¬ 
tions  and  generalizations  from  the  living  reality.  This  world  I 
the  Romantics  attacked  with  fierceness  and  contempt.  It  I 
would  be  rash  to  assume  that  the  impulse  behind  their  own 
philosophizing  was  nothing  more  than  Vesprit  de  contradiction.  I 
The  label  ‘revolt  against  rationalism’  which  is  so  often  I 
attached  to  the  Romantic  movement  is  plainly  insufficient  ‘ 
because  it  is  entirely  negative.  If  the  Romantics  failed  to 
respond  to  the  charms  of  the  rationalistic  and  scientific  world-  j 
view,  it  is,  of  course,  because  it  was  fundamentally  inconsistent  I 
with  and  irrelevant  to  their  own  intuition  of  the  nature  of  " 
reality.  They  felt  in  their  bones  that  the  dry  and  so  admirably 
logical  truth  of  reason  and  science  was  unjustified  in  its  claim 
to  be  the  only  truth,  because  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  vivid 
and  juicy  truth  of  their  own  personal  experience,  both  sensuous 
and  psychical: 

There  was  an  awful  rainbow  once  in  heaven: 

We  know  her  woof,  her  texture;  she  is  given 
In  the  dull  catalogue  of  common  things. 

Philosophy  will  clip  an  Angel’s  wings  ...  * 

In  a  way,  there  was  in  eighteenth-century  thinking  a  humility 
to  which  the  Romantics  were  fundamentally  opposed.  The 
basis  and  self-imposed  limits  of  eighteenth-century  philosophy 
have  been  expre^ed  by  Pope,  with  a  melancholy  restraint  that 
curiously  verges  on  sarcasm,  in  two  couplets  of  the  Essay  on  Man  : 

The  bliss  of  Man  (could  Pride  that  blessing  find) 

Is  not  to  act  or  think  beyond  mankind;  1 

No  pow’rs  of  body  or  of  soul  to  share. 

But  what  his  nature  and  his  state  can  bear.* 

*  Tht  Preludt,  1805,  VI,  186-7. 

*  Kxati,  Lamia,  II,  229-34. 

*  Epistle  I,  189-92. 
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The  Romantics  had  a  more  exalted  notion  of  man’s  nature 
and  state,  and  they  firmly  believed  that  within  ‘mankind’  there 
is  room  for  a  faculty  that  goes  btyond  reason,  an  Angel  with 
unclipped  wings.  This  is  the  basic  assumption  of  romanticism. 
It  was  by  no  means  new,  but  the  Romantic  poets  gave  it  a  new 
impetus  and  it  has  been  exerting  a  powerful  influence  on  art 
and  thought  ever  since. 

A  practical  application  of  it  was  offered  by  Shelley  in  1811, 
in  a  letter  to  Elizabeth  Hitchener; 

Certainly  reason  can  never  either  account  for,  or  prove  the 
truth  of,  feeling  ...  I  have  considered  it  in  every  possible 
light;  and  reason  tells  me  that  death  is  the  boundary  of  the 
life  of  man,  yet  I  feel,  I  believe  the  direct  contrary  . . .  The 
senses  are  the  only  inlet  of  knowledge,  and  there  is  an 
inward  sense  that  has  persuaded  me  of  this.* 

Here  we  find  a  kind  of  idealism  that  is  rooted,  oddly  enough,  in 
the  tradition  of  English  empiricism.  Shelley  is  saying,  in  fact, 
that  it  is  better  to  trust  the  senses  than  the  reason  —  but  in  the 
senses  was  included  an  inward  sense. 

Of  course,  it  would  have  been  difficult,  even  for  a  Romantic 
poet,  to  deny  the  objective  truth  of  scientific  knowledge. 
Keats  implicitly  admits  that  he  now  knows  the  texture  of  the 
rainbow.  But  to  the  Romantic  mind,  knowledge  was  of  two 
kinds:  the  dead  and  the  vital.  In  his  Biographia  Literaria, 
Coleridge  explains  how  his  reading  of  the  mystics  gave  him  ‘an 
indistinct,  yet  stirring  and  working  presentiment,  that  all  the 
products  of  the  mere  reflective  faculty  partook  of  death’.*  He 
became  convinced  that  ‘the  notional  understanding  itself  is  but 
the  shadowy  abstraction  of  living  and  actual  truth’*  and  that 
‘the  man  of  healthful  and  undivided  intellect  uses  his  under¬ 
standing  in  this  state  of  abstraction  only  as  a  tool  or  organ’.* 
The  higher  faculty,  which  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  the  living  and 
actual  truth,  and  to  which  the  notional  understanding  should 
submit,  Coleridge  calls  ‘imagination’,  chiefly,  we  may  presume, 
because  its  existence  first  dawned  upon  him  with  sufficient 
warmth  and  radiance  through  the  medium  of  poetry.  By  1818 

*  Lttiers,  ed.  R.  Ingpen,  I,  143.  *  Ibid.,  p.  g8. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  168.  *  Tht  SUOtsmm's  Mamud,  p.  343. 
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he  had  come  to  call  it  ‘reason’  in  a  dignified  sense  as  opposed  I 
to  the  ‘understanding’  or  *  discourse  of  reason’.  I 

Coleridge’s  theory  of  imagination  has  generally  been  studied  ! 
in  connection  with  his  aesthetics  and  his  philosophy  of  art. 
But  it  was  by  no  means  confined  within  the  limits  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  sphere  of  human  activity.  Though  the  phrase  ‘vital 
knowledge’  is  now  often  used  in  a  loose  and  rhapsodic  way,  it 
had,  for  Coleridge,  a  very  definite  meaning  which  is  conspicuous 
everywhere  in  his  writings  on  the  subject.  He  described  the 
primary  imagination  as  ‘the  living  Power  and  prime  Agent  of  all 
human  Perception’;  of  the  secondary  imagination,  he  said  that  ! 
‘it  is  essentially  vitaP.^  It  seems  obvious  therefore  that  the  ideas  : 
which  the  imagination  begets  in  the  mind  are  not  simply  mental  I 
representations  put  into  cold  storage,  lying  hidden  and  I 
sterilized  in  the  water-tight  warehouses  of  memory,  to  be  taken 
out  and  played  with  as  fancy  chooses.  Instead,  they  have 
something  of  that  quality  which  Matthew  Arnold  was  to  call 
‘high  seriousness’,  i.e.  they  deserve  being  taken  seriously  and 
being  acted  upon.  As  they  are  the  product  of  an  ‘undivided  intel¬ 
lect’,  so  they  affect  the  whole  mind,  they  bring  ‘the  whole  soul  i 
of  man  into  activity’.  They  are  knowledge,  not  conceptual  and  ^ 
discursive,  not  depending  on  accurate  (and  cold)  reasoning,  ' 
but  immediate  and  intuitive,  ‘stirring  and  working’,  carrying  ' 
in  itself  the  evidence  of  its  own  truth,  a  powerful  incentive  to 
action. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  the  Romantics  should  often  , 
have  used  the  word  ‘feeling’  to  denote  these  imaginative  ideas. 
For  when  we  say  that  they  carry  in  themselves  the  evidence  of  I 
their  own  truth,  what  else  can  we  mean  but  that  the  chief 
criterion  of  their  truth,  to  the  mind  that  experiences  them,  is 
the  intensity  of  the  feeling  they  evoke?  The  philosophical  tenor  ' 
of  the  larger  part  of  Romantic  poetry  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  in 
the  poets’  minds,  the  ideas  which  they  took  for  their  themes  ; 
were  accompanied  by  a  ‘spontaneous  overflow  of  powerful  j 
feelings’,  that  is,  a  vivid,  compelling  sense  of  their  importance  ! 
and  truth.  Conversely,  ideas  that  were  not  thus  escorted  would 
appear  unfit  subjects  for  poetry  —  though  the  Romantics  never 
to  any  considerable  extent  sanctioned  the  modem  heresy  that 


*  Biographia  LiUraria,  I,  203.  My  italics. 
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purely  emotional  and  sensuous  experience  should  be  the  inmost 
essence  of  poetry. 

Feeling  powerfully,  as  he  does,  the  arresting  importance,  the 
incontrovertible  truth,  the  universal  significance  of  his  idea, 
man  is  inevitably  prompted  to  express  it  in  poetry  or  to  trans¬ 
late  it  into  action.  Here  we  find  the  unifying  principle  which 
connects  the  Romantic  philosophy  of  life  and  the  Romantic 
philosophy  of  art.  Art  and  Action  spring  from  the  same  kind 
of  experience.  If,  as  Wordsworth  said,  all  good  ‘poetry  is  the 
spontaneous  overflow  of  jjowerful  feelings’,*  Coleridge  com¬ 
pleted  this  statement  by  adding  that  ‘every  idea  is  living,  pro¬ 
ductive’,*  and  that  ‘nothing  great  was  ever  achieved  without 
enthusiasm’.* 

Vital  knowledge,  then,  is  a  mental  act  in  which  an  intel¬ 
lectual  content  intuitively  apprehended  and  a  powerful 
emotional-volitional  response  are  fused  together.  It  can,  I 
think,  be  equated  with  what  we  today  would  call  ‘belief’,  as 
R.  B.  Braithwaite  has  defined  it  in  a  study  on  The  Nature  of 
Believing,*  where  he  shows  that  belief  is  not  only  the  fact  of 
entertaining  a  certain  proposition,  but  also  implies  a  disposition 
to  act  as  if  that  projjosition  were  true.  The  latter  is  exactly  the 
vital  quality  which  Coleridge  ascribed  to  what  he  considered 
the  only  true  knowledge.  The  Romantic  imagination  is  only 
the  faculty  of  believing.  In  so  far  as  the  notion  of  belief  implies 
a  disposition  to  act  as  if  a  certain  proposition  were  true,  there 
is  no  denying  the  Romantic  view  eloquently  expounded  by 
Shelley  in  his  Defence  of  Poetry  that  all  human  endeavours  and 
achievements  ultimately  spring  from  imagination  or  —  as 
Shelley  chose  to  call  it  —  poetry.  We  act  according  to  what  we 
believe  to  be  true  or  real.  And  it  will  make  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  whether  we  believe  that  the  ultimate  reality  is 
the  sphere  of  the  True,  the  Good  and  the  Beautiful,  or  that  it 
is  the  sphere  of  television-sets,  big  motor  cars  and  refrigerators. 
But  the  fact  that  quite  a  number  of  people  accept  the  True, 
the  Good  and  the  Beautiful  as  ultimate  values  by  no  means 
proves  that  such  things  actually  exist.  Nor  will  the  fact  that  a 

*  Preface  to  Lyrical  Ballads,  1800,  ed.  B.  de  Selincourt,  p.  387. 

*  The  SlaUsman’s  Mastual,  p.  319. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  318. 

*  Quoted  in  D.  G.  James,  Sctpticism  and  Poetry,  1937,  p.  670. 
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considerably  larger  number  of  people  accept  refrigerators  and 
television-sets  as  ultimate  values  serve  as  a  proof  that  there 
exists  nothing  beyond  and  above  them.  Values  are  puzzling 
things.  Being  the  proper  objects  of  our  belief,  or  faith,  they 
are  the  mainspring  of  our  actions.  Yet  they  lie  beyond  the 
grasp  of  reason  or  science.  Though  rational  knowledge  and 
scientific  knowledge  may  appear  as  absolute  values,  they  are 
unable  to  account  for  their  own  status.  Values  can  neither  be 
proved  nor  disproved.  To  those  who  hold  them,  their  truth  is 
obvious  and  axiomatic.  To  those  who  do  not,  they  are  as 
obviously  and  axiomatically  illusory. 

One  of  the  minor  and  fairly  harmless  consequences  of  the 
atom  bomb  is  that  it  enables  us  to  understand  the  Romantic 
attitude  to  science.  More  and  more  people  are  beginning  to 
question  the  assumption,  which  has  held  sway  for  more  than  a 
century,  that  scientific  knowledge  is  an  absolute.  In  the 
pantheon  of  values,  science  is  a  falling  idol.  We  are  in  the  right 
frame  of  mind  to  sympathize  with  Keats’s  dismay  at  the  impact 
of  science  on  the  wonderful  familiar  world  of  the  senses,  because 
we  realize  that  we  are  called  to  share  in  tender-personed 
Lamia’s  sorry  fate  and  melt  into  shades  on  charred  Hiroshima 
walls.  Keats’s  lines  about  Newton  and  the  rainbow,  with  their 
almost  childish  protest  against  the  destruction  of  some  fond 
delusions,  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  Coleridge’s  high-flown 
idealism.  But  they  exhibit  an  identical  dissatisfaction  with 
reason  and  science,  and  the  same  aching  desire  to  *see  where 
Learning  hath  no  light’,  ‘  which  of  late  has  also  been  tormenting 
some  English  writers,  including  Mr.  Somerset  Maugham. 

The  theory  of  Imagination  was  meant  to  gratify  this  desire, 
and  it  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  there  should  be  a  sub-  i 
stantial  measure  of  agreement  between  Keats  and  Coleridge 
on  the  point.  In  the  letter  to  Bailey  of  November  22nd,  1817,  ! 
Keats  was  putting  forward  a  theory  of  knowledge  which  is  ! 
closely  akin  to  that  expounded  by  Coleridge:  | 

I  am  certain  of  nothing,  but  of  the  holiness  of  the  Heart’s  ! 
affections  and  the  truth  of  Imaginaton  —  What  the  f 
imagination  seizes  as  Beauty  must  be  truth  .  .  .  The  [ 

>  Keati,  Tht  Pott. 
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Imagination  may  be  compared  to  Adam’s  dream  —  he 
awoke  and  found  it  truth.  I  am  the  more  zealous  in  this 
affair  because  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  perceive  how 
anything  can  be  known  for  truth  by  consequitive  reason¬ 
ing  —  and  yet  it  must  be.  Can  it  be  that  even  the  greatest 
Philosopher  ever  arrived  at  his  goal  without  putting  aside 
numerous  objections.  However  it  may  be,  O  for  a  Life  of 
Sensations  rather  than  of  Thoughts!* 

A  truth  that  can  only  be  established  by  putting  aside  numerous 
objections  is  no  truth  at  all.  A  truth  worthy  of  that  name  can 
only  be  immediate  and  self-evident.  And  if  Keats  adds,  with 
characteristic  honesty,  ‘and  yet  it  must  be’,  he  only  does  so 
because  he  is  ready  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  type  of 
man,  different  from  himself,  for  whom  ‘consequitive’  truth  is 
indeed  living  truth  —  the  Classical  type  of  man  which,  by  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  ceased  to  be  influential  in 
literature.  For  the  Romantic  type  of  man,  there  is  no  cleavage 
between  truth  and  emotion.  The  heart’s  affections  are  holy 
and  the  thoughts  that  excite  them  must  be  true.  Truth  is  not 
notional  only.  If  it  is  to  be  believed  in,  it  must  bring  into 
activity  the  whole  soul  of  man.  In  other  words,  the  foimdation 
of  belief  is  the  inner  certainty  which  can  only  come  from 
personal  experience.  As  Keats  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Reynolds: 

We  find  what  he  [i.e.  Wordsworth]  says  true  as  far  as  we 
have  experience  and  we  can  judge  no  further  but  by  larger 
experience  —  for  axioms  in  philosophy  are  not  axioms 
until  they  are  proved  upon  our  pulses:  we  read  fine  things 
but  never  feel  them  to  the  full  until  we  have  gone  the  same 
steps  as  the  Author.* 

Or  again,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  and  sister-in-law: 

Nothing  ever  becomes  real  till  it  is  experienced  —  Even  a 
Proverb  is  no  proverb  to  you  till  your  life  has  illustrated 
it.* 

I  wonder,  therefore,  if  Keats’s  exclamation  ‘O  for  a  Life  of 
Sensations  rather  than  of  Thoughts!’  does  not  go  much  further 
than  de  Selincourt  suggests  when  he  says  that  ‘the  word 
*  LttUrs,  ed.  M.  B.  Forman,  pp.  67-8.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  141*9.  *  Ibid.,  p.  318. 
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intuition  would  express  his  meaning  far  more  truly  than  sensa¬ 
tion.  He  is  obviously  contrasting  what  Milton  calls  the  dis-  ! 
cursive  and  intuitive  reason  —  or  the  manner  of  attaining  the  I 
truth  characteristic  of  the  philosopher  —  by  consecutive  reason-  j 
ing,  and  the  poet’s  immolate  apprehension  of  it.’^  In  this  ! 
passage,  much  more  is  at  stake  than  the  philosophy  of  poetry 
or  the  psychology  of  the  poetic  character:  nothing  less,  in  fact, 
than  a  philosophy  of  knowledge  and  of  life.  In  the  context  in 
which  those  words  are  set,  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  the 
writer  was  thinking  primarily  of  the  pwet  as  opposed  to  the 
philosopher.  What  we  do  find  in  the  letter  is  rather  a  Keatsian 
version  of  C!oleridge’s  distinction  between  dead  and  vital 
knowledge.  Nor  does  Keats  say  that  ‘consequitive’  knowledge 
refers  to  philosophy  and  sensation  to  poetry.  ‘Sensation’  is 
presented  as,  so  far  as  he  can  conceive,  the  only  means  of 
attaining  the  truth,  not  only  in  poetry,  but  in  the  sphere  of 
philosophy  (‘axioms  of  philosophy’)  and  in  the  sphere  of  practi¬ 
cal  life  (‘proverbs’).  If  we  demand  a  definition  of  the  word  i 
‘sensation’  as  Keats  used  it,  I  think  we  should  have  to  describe 
it  as  experience  aware  of  itself. 

The  motive  behind  Coleridge’s  and  Keats’s  theory  of  know¬ 
ledge  is  the  need  to  provide  an  alternative  to  the  rationalism 
of  the  Enlightenment.  Like  their  fellow  Romantics  they  were 
deeply  convinced  that  rationalism  had  failed  in  the  task  of 
finding  the  meaning  of  life.  They  were  dissatisfied  with  its 
basic  assumption  that  thought  is  not  involved  in  life  at  the  same 
time  as  it  contemplates  it.  That  is  why  they  attempted  the 
difficult  task  of  imderstanding  the  personality  of  man  without 
destroying  its  vital  unity. 

Such,  then,  are  the  common  principles  which  underlie  the 
thought  of  both  Coleridge  and  Keats.  Coleridge  was  more 
interested  in  intuitions  referring  to  ultimate  truths,  whereas 
direct  knowledge  of  life  and  of  human  beings  had  a  stronger 
appeal  to  Keats;  but  for  both  of  them  the  only  criterion  of  truth 
is  that  it  is  self-evident  and  immediately  perceived.  It  is  also 
true  that  Coleridge  thought  of  this  sort  of  knowledge  chiefly 
as  a  prompting  to  great  deeds  of  lasting  influence  on  the  fate 
of  mankind,  whereas  Keats  saw  it  as  a  means  of  improving  and 

*  Poems  of  Keats,  1905,  p.  xxxviii. 
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enlarging  one’s  enjoyment  of  art  and  one’s  imderstanding  of 
human  passions  and  sufferings.  But  both  writers  were  im> 
mensely  concerned  with  the  extent  to  which  such  knowledge 
made  its  influence  felt  on  life  itself. 

But  if  we  wish  to  pursue  this  comparison  further,  we  soon 
find  that  it  is  the  temperamental  contrast  between  Coleridge 
and  Keats,  superimposed  on  those  essential  views  that  they 
held  in  common,  which  accounts  for  their  divergent  appeal  to 
modem  readers.  Coleridge’s  appeal  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is  ^ 

that  phenomenon  which  has  almost  completely  disappeared  • 

fixim  the  surface  of  the  earth  west  of  the  Elbe:  the  man  who 
knows  all  the  answers.  To  be  sure,  his  profuse  and  successive 
answers  to  the  ultimate  questions  about  the  nature  of  life  and 
of  the  universe  were  many  and,  as  often  as  not,  contradictory  — 
but  he  held  them  all  with  a  serene  certainty  which  we  cannot 
but  envy.  In  his  own  view,  the  things  he  believed  in  were  the 
things  everybody  ought  to  believe  in.  He  was  deeply  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  ideas  which  filled  him  with  enthusiasm,  whether 
in  the  field  of  morals,  or  religion,  or  patriotism,  were  indeed 
‘ultimate  principles’,  endowed  with  objective  tmth  and 
universal  applicability. 

It  never  occurred  to  Keats  to  advertise  his  conceptions  in 
this  way.  Coleridge’s  irritating  cocksureness  was  completely 
foreign  to  him.  Indeed,  he  was  always  careful,  in  expressing 
his  ideas,  to  avoid  any  discussion  about  their  objective  value. 

With  his  customary  frankness  and  clear-sightedness  he  generally 
itresses  their  personal  and  subjective  character.  By  so  doing, 
he  undoubtedly  came  nearer  than  Coleridge  to  the  modem 
view  of  belief. 

We  can  easily  subscribe  to  Coleridge’s  dictum  that  ‘nothing 
great  was  ever  achieved  without  enthusiasm’.  But  we  have  to 
take  leave  of  him  when  he  adds  that  ‘  in  the  genuine  enthusiasm 
of  morals,  religion,  and  patriotism,  this  enlargement  and 
elevation  of  the  soul  above  its  mere  self  attest  the  presence  and 
accompany  the  intuition  of  ultimate  principles  alone.  These 
alone  can  interest  the  undegraded  human  spirit  deeply  and 
enduringly  because  these  alone  belong  to  its  e^ence,  and  will 
remain  with  it  permanently’. ‘  For  nothing  can  be  called 
*  The  StaUsnum's  Manual,  pp.  318-9. 
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objective  knowledge,  and  be  everywhere  recognized  as  such,  j 
except  what  science  has  to  tell  us  about  the  quantitative  and  ] 
the  measurable.  But  in  the  sphere  of  moral  life,  there  is  ( 
obviously  no  such  thing  as  objective  and  universal  knowledge; 
human  behaviour  is  based  on  belief,  and  belief  itself  is  a  per-  i 
sonal  response  to  personal  experience.  The  halo  of  feeling  and 
enthusiasm  which  surrounds  our  beliefs  does  not  ‘attest  the  j 
presence  of  ultimate  principles’  so  much  as  of  our  own  accep-  1 
tance  of  principles  which  we  are  prepared  to  act  upon.  j 

There  is  evidence  that  Coleridge  was  at  times  uneasily 
aware  of  this  subjective  character  of  intuition.  Nobody,  indeed,  i 
could  honestly  deny  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  ‘enthusiasm 
of  wickedness’.  Coleridge  tried  to  explain  it  away  in  a  rather 
clumsy  manner.  ‘To  connect  with  the  objects  of  our  sense,’  he 
wrote  in  The  Friend,  ‘the  obscure  notions  and  consequent  vivid 
feelings,  which  are  due  only  to  immaterial  and  permanent 
things,  is  profanation  relatively  to  the  heart,  and  superstition 
in  the  understanding.’*  This  is  merely  an  indictment  of  the 
cheaper  kinds  of  hedonism.  But  Coleridge  failed  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  an  ‘enthusiasm  of  wickedness’  connected  with 
objects  not  of  our  senses  —  especially  with  religion  and  patriot¬ 
ism  —  and  because  of  this  much  of  what  he  thought  and  wrote 
has  now  become  completely  useless. 

To  discover  an  anticipation  of  our  own  hopes  and  doubts, 
we  must  go  to  the  letters  and  the  poetry  of  Keats.  Keats  did  1 
not  pretend  to  know  the  right  answers,  but  he  went  on  asking  ; 
the  right  questions  —  I  mean  the  questions  which  are  torturing 
us  just  now.  His  over-emphatic  declarations,  like  ‘Beauty  is 
truth  —  truth  beauty’  (which,  by  the  way,  has  been  discussed 
more  than  it  deserves)  simply  recite  the  abstract  things  he! 
desperately  wanted  to  be  true.  But  there  is  a  heavier  weight! 
of  vital  experience  and  inner  certainty  in  a  line  like 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever, 

where  ‘truth’  is  conspicuously  left  out.  And  the  most  profound 
expression  of  Keats’s  thought  on  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in 
the  ‘Ode  to  a  Nightingale’,  where  the  relationship  of  beauty, 
truth  and  joy  is  fully  developed.  The  poet  begins  by  rejoicing 
'  The  Friend,  1813,  p.  63  of  Bohn  ed.  \ 
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in  the  happiness  of  the  nightingale,  which  originates  in  the 
beauty  of  the  bird’s  surroundings  as  well  zis  in  its  power  to 
express  this  happiness  ‘in  full-throated  ease’.  In  his  desire  to 
achieve  a  similar  ecstasy,  he  first  thinks  of  wine  which  might 
take  him  away  from  the  ugly  suburban  world  of  everyday  life. 
But  he  dismisses  the  impulse,  and  through  the  medium  of 
imagination  he  finds  himself  taken  into  a  world  of  sensuous 
beauty.  After  a  few  moments  of  perfect  ecstasy  the  grip  of 
imagination  seems  to  relax,  and  ‘the  dull  brain’  brings  a  death- 
wish  as  an  unexpected  anti-climax.  From  now  on  thoughts  of 
death  and  sadness  become  more  and  more  pervading:  the 
bird  was  ‘not  bom  for  death’  but  its  voice  is  soon  ‘buried’  deep, 
whereas  the  song  itself,  which  started  ‘in  full-throated  ease’ 
presently  fades  away  as  a  ‘plaintive  anthem’. 

And  so,  after  these  contradictions  have  cast  a  thick  shadow 
of  doubt  on  happiness  and  the  ideal  and  their  validity,  the  poem 
fittingly  ends  with  a  question: 

Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  waking  dream? 

Fled  is  that  music:  —  do  I  wake  or  sleep? 

A  question  which  evokes  hollow  echoes  from  the  modem  mind. 
Ours  is  a  time  when  all  music  is  fled.  Though  we  build  up 
ideals  and  ideas  of  personal  and  universal  happiness,  we  really 
cannot  believe  in  them  because  there  is  no  outside  objective 
proof,  no  ‘music’  to  guarantee  their  tmth.  We  are  inclined  to 
see  them  as  fictitious  entities  floating  through  the  vacuum  of 
our  minds.  This  is  the  existentialistic  predicament,  where  man, 
feeling  himself  to  be  free,  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  his 
freedom,  because  he  never  knows  whether  what  he  might  do 
with  it  would  issue  from  a  tme  vision  of  Reality  as  it  is  or  from 
the  meaningless  dreams  of  a  frightened  mind  anxious  to  escape 
from  the  terrifying  absurdity  of  things.  There  lies  the  secret  of 
Keats’s  appeal  and  the  key  to  his  modernity.  He  gives  a  voice 
and  an  unexpected  beauty  to  something  that  is  specifically 
ours:  a  desperate  hankering  after  Tmth,  and  a  devastating 
honesty  in  recognizing  that  Tmth  —  if  there  be  such  a  thing  — 
lies  beyond  human  reach. 
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Tennyson  and  Picturesque  Poetry 

H.  M.  McLUHAN 

IN  his  Autobiographies  W.  B.  Yeats  mentions  that  a  great  advant¬ 
age  which  he  enjoyed  over  his  fellows  of  the  Cheshire  Cheese 
was  his  acquaintance  with  Arthur  Hallam’s  review  of  Tenny¬ 
son’s  poems  {The  Englishman's  Magazine,  1831).  Hallam’s  essay 
is  worth  close  study.  It  is  a  manifesto  as  decisive  in  the  issues  it 
raises  as  Wordsworth’s  Preface  to  Lyrical  Ballads  or  Mr.  Eliot’s 
‘Tradition  and  the  Individual  Talent’.  In  1895  Yeats  found  it 
invaluable  as  a  key  to  the  French  symbolists  who  were  puzzling 
his  friends.  Had  it  been  understood  in  1831  the  energies  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelites  might  have  found  more  direct  channels  to 
what  in  English  poetry  did  not  occur  until  the  advent  of  Joyce, 
Pound  and  Eliot. 

Hallam’s  essay  suggests  that  from  his  meeting  with  Tennyson 
at  Trinity  in  1828  until  his  death  in  1833  his  intense  aesthetic 
interests  were  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Tennyson’s  develop¬ 
ment  as  a  poet.  Until  1842  Tennyson  seems  to  have  retained 
Hallam’s  insights  exclusively.  Thereafter  he  began  to  admit 
rhetoric  and  reflection  into  his  verse,  wonderfully  purging  this 
admixture  from  the  great  ‘Rizpah’  of  1880  and  from  several 
^  I  subsequent  poems. 

^  Hallam’s  aesthetic  theory  was  the  result  of  studying  Dante 

I  through  the  poetry  of  Keats.  But  the  extraordinary  precision 

I  and  elaboration  of  English  impressionist  criticism  and  specula- 

1-  .  tion,  which  had  persisted  from  the  1 780s,  was  still  there  to 

sharpen  perception  and  judgment  in  1830.  The  main  effort  of 
speculation  had  been  directed  towards  landscape  painting,  for 
reasons  which  will  be  mentioned  later  on.  All  the  Romantic 
poets  were  nurtured  in  this  speculation;  but  Hallam’s  essay 
draws  into  a  sharp  focus  some  of  the  neglected  implications  for 
poetry: 

!  Whenever  the  mind  of  the  artist  suffers  itself  to  be  occupied, 

[  during  its  periods  of  creation,  by  any  other  predominant 

motive  then  the  desire  of  beauty,  the  result  is  false  in  art. 
Of  course,  he  goes  on,  there  may  be  states  of  mind  in  which 
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thought  and  reflection  are  themselves  unified  by  intellectual 
emotion: 

But  though  possible,  it  is  hardly  probable:  for  a  man  whose 
reveries  take  a  reasoning  turn,  and  who  is  accustomed  to 
measure  his  ideas  by  their  logical  relations  rather  than  the 
congruity  of  the  sentiments  to  which  they  refer,  will  be 
apt  to  mistake  the  pleasure  he  has  in  knowing  a  thing  to 
be  true,  for  the  pleasure  he  would  have  in  knowing  it  to  be 
beautiful,  and  so  will  pile  his  thoughts  in  a  rhetorical 
battery,  that  they  may  convince,  instead  of  letting  them 
flow  in  a  natural  course  of  contemplation,  that  they  may 
enrapture.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  by  reference 
to  the  most  admired  poems  of  Wordsworth,  that  he  is 
frequendy  chargeable  with  this  error;  and  that  much  has 
been  said  by  him  which  is  good  as  philosophy,  powerful 
as  rhetoric,  but  false  as  poetry. 

This  passage  arrives  at  once  at  the  twentieth-century  con¬ 
troversy  over  poetry  and  beliefs.  It  implies  the  Symbolist  and 
Imagist  doctrine  that  the  place  of  ideas  in  poetry  is  not  that  of 
logical  enunciation  but  of  immediate  sensation  or  experience. 
Rhetoric  must  go,  said  the  symbolists.  Ideas  as  ideas  must  go. 
They  may  return  as  part  of  a  landscape  that  is  ordered  by  other 
means.  They  may  enter  into  a  unified  experience  as  one  kind 
of  fact.  They  may  contribute  to  an  aesthetic  emotion,  not  as  a 
system  of  demonstration  but  as  part  of  a  total  order  which  is  to 
be  contemplated. 

So  Hallam  pronotmees  in  favour  of  the  Cockney  School  over 
‘the  Lakers’: 

We  shall  not  hesitate  to  express  our  conviction,  that  the 
cockne>’  school  (as  it  was  termed  in  derision  from  a  cursory 
view  of  its  accidental  circumstances)  contained  more 
genuine  inspiration,  and  adhered  more  steadily  to  that 
portion  of  truth  which  it  embraced,  than  any  form  of  art 
that  has  existed  in  this  country  since  Milton  .  . .  Shelley 
and  Keats  were  indeed  of  opposite  genius;  that  one  was 
vast,  impetuous,  and  sublime,  the  other . . .  does  not 
generalize  or  allegorize  nature;  his  imagination  works  with 
few  symbols,  and  reposes  willingly  on  what  is  freely  given 
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. . .  They  arc  both  poets  of  sensation  rather  than  reflection 
.  . .  Rich  and  clear  were  their  perceptions  of  visible  forms; 
full  and  deep  their  feelings  of  music.  So  vivid  was  the 
delight  attending  the  simple  exertions  of  eye  and  car,  that 
it  became  mingled  more  and  more  with  their  trains  of 
active  thought,  and  tended  to  absorb  their  whole  being 
into  the  energy  of  sense.  Other  poets  seek  for  images  to 
illustrate  their  conceptions;  these  men  had  no  need  to 
seek;  they  lived  in  a  world  of  images;  for  the  most  impKjrtant 
and  extensive  portion  of  their  life  consisted  in  those  emo¬ 
tions  which  are  immediately  conversant  with  sensation 
. . .  Hence  they  are  not  descriptive,  they  are  picturesque. 

The  force  of  this  last  antithesis  depends  on  knowledge  of  the 
aesthetic  developments  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  arc 
summarized  in  Christopher  Hussey’s  classic  The  Picturesque 
(1927).  ‘The  picturesque  view  of  nature,’  says  Hussey,  ‘led 
towards  the  abstract  appreciation  of  colour  and  light  that  in 
painting  marks  the  work  of  Turner  and  Constable.’  At  the 
end  of  the  epoch  of  picturesque  experiment  and  exploration 
there  is  C&annc  in  painting,  and  Rimbaud  in  poetry.  That  is, 
the  impressionists  began  with  sensation,  discovered  ‘abstrac¬ 
tion’,  and  achieved,  finally,  a  metaphysical  art.  The 
picturesque  begins  with  work  like  Thomson’s  Seasons,  in  the 
search  for  significant  art-emotion  amidst  natural  scenes;  and 
it  achieved  plenary  realization  in  Rimbaud’s  metaphysical 
landscapes  —  Illuminations.  The  early  Romantics  sought 
aesthetic  emotion  in  natiu*al  scenes;  the  later  Romantics 
confidently  evoked  art-emotion  from  art-situations.  The  early 
Romantics  ransacked  nature,  as  the  Pre-Raphaelites  did 
literature  and  history,  for  situations  which  would  provide 
moments  of  intense  perception.  The  Symbolists  went  to  work 
more  methodically.  As  A.  N.  Whitehead  showed,  the  great 
discovery  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  not  this  or  that  fact 
about  nature,  but  the  discovery  of  the  technique  of  invention, 
so  that  modem  science  can  now  discover  whatever  it  needs  to 
discover.  And  Rimbaud  and  Mallarm^,  following  the  lead  of 
Edgar  Poe’s  aesthetic,  made  the  same  advance  in  poetic 
technique  that  Whitehead  pointed  out  in  the  physical  sciences. 
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Since  then  this  demand  on  the  reader  for  activity,  when  he  cb 
wants  to  peruse  his  author  in  a  luxurious  passiveness,  is  lit 
the  very  thing  that  moves  his  bile,  it  is  obvious  that  those 
writers  will  be  always  most  popular  who  require  the  least 
degree  of  exertion.  Hence,  whatever  is  mixed  up  with  art, 
and  appears  under  its  semblance,  is  always  more  favour¬ 
ably  regarded  than  art  free  and  unalloyed.  Hence,  half 
the  fashionable  poems  in  the  world  are  mere  rhetoric  and 
half  the  remainder  are,  perhaps,  not  liked  by  the  generality 
for  their  substantial  merits.  Hence,  likewise,  of  the  really 
pure  compositions,  those  are  most  universally  agreeable 
which  take  for  their  primary  subject  the  usual  passions  of 
the  heart,  and  deal  with  them  in  a  simple  state,  without 
applying  the  transforming  powers  of  high  imagination. 
Love,  friendship,  ambition,  religion,  etc.,  are  matters  of 
daily  experience  even  amongst  unimaginative  tempers. 
The  forces  of  association,  therefore,  are  ready  to  work  in 
these  directions,  and  little  effort  of  will  is  necessary  to 
follow  the  artist.  For  the  same  reason,  such  subjects  often 
excite  a  partial  power  of  composition,  which  is  no  sign  of  a 
truly  poetic  organization.  We  are  very  far  from  wishing  to 
depreciate  this  class  of  poems,  whose  influence  is  so 
extensive,  and  communicates  so  refined  a  pleasure.  We 
contend  only  that  the  facility  with  which  its  impressions 
are  communicated  is  no  proof  of  its  elevation  as  a  form  of 
art,  but  rather  the  contrary. 


Hallam  is  insisting,  just  as  much  later  Mallarme,  Eliot  and 
Valery  were  to  insist,  that  in  ‘pure  poetry’,  the  poetry  ,  of 
suggestion  rather  than  statement,  or  poetry  in  which  the 
statements  are  themselves  suggestions  and  in  which  the  poetic 
form  is  the  mode  of  the  creative  process  itself,  the  reader  is  co¬ 
creator  with  the  poet;  since  the  effect  depends  on  the  reader’s 
precision  of  response,  and  the  poet  is  himself  only  another 
reader  of  his  own  poetry.  So  that  Mr.  Harold  Nicolson  shows 
himself  unaware  of  this  class  of  poetry,  which  is  often  present  in 
Tennyson,  when  he  remarks  that  ‘of  all  poets,  Tennyson  should 
be  read  very  carelessly  or  not  at  all’. 

When  Hallam  finally  turns  to  introduce  Tennyson,  he  makes 
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1  he  claims  which  the  modem  critic  is  now  prepared  to  accept  with 
is  little  modification: 
lose 

:ast  Mr.  Tennyson  belongs  decidedly  to  the  class  we  have  al- 
art,  ready  described  as  Poets  of  Sensation.  He  sees  all  the 

lur-  forms  of  nature  with  the  ‘eruditus  oculus’,  and  his  ear  has  a 

lalf  fairy  fineness.  There  is  a  strange  earnestness  in  his  worship 

md  of  beauty  which  throws  a  charm  over  his  impassioned 

lity  song,  more  easily  felt  than  described,  and  not  to  be  escaped 

illy  by  those  who  have  once  felt  it.  We  think  he  has  more 

blc  definitiveness  and  roundness  of  general  conception  than 

E  of  the  late  Mr.  Keats,  and  is  much  more  free  from  blemishes 

out  of  dicdon  and  hasty  capriccios  of  fancy.  He  has  also  this 

on.  advantage  over  that  poet  and  his  friend  Shelley,  that  he 

of  comes  before  the  public  unconnected  with  any  political 

:rs.  party  or  peculiar  system  of  opinions.  Nevertheless,  true 

in  to  the  theory  we  have  stated,  we  believe  his  participation 

to  in  their  characteristic  excellences  is  sufficient  to  secure  him 

ten  I  a  share  of  their  unpopularity. . . . 

>fa  The  features  of  original  genius  are  clearly  and  strongly 

f  to  marked.  The  author  imitates  nobody;  we  recognize  the 

so  ||  spirit  of  his  age,  but  not  the  individual  form  of  this  or  that 

iYe  ;  writer.  His  thoughts  bear  no  more  resemblance  to  Byron 

Dns  '  or  Scott,  Shelley  or  Coleridge,  than  to  Homer  or  Calderon, 

of  ;  Firdusi  or  Calidasa.  We  have  remarked  five  distinctive 

excellences  of  his  own  manner.  First,  his  luxuriance  of 
imagination,  and  at  the  same  time,  his  control  over  it. 
nd  Secondly,  his  power  of  embodying  himself  in  ideal  char- 

.  of  acters  or  rather  moods  of  character,  with  such  extreme 

:he  ;  accuracy  of  acyustment,  that  the  circumstances  of  the 

tic  narration  seem  to  have  a  natural  correspondence  with  the 

CO-  j  predominant  feeling,  and,  as  it  were,  to  be  evolved  from  it 

:r’s  i  by  assimiladve  force.  Thirdly,  his  vivid,  picturesque 

ler  delineation  of  objects,  and  the  peculiar  skill  with  which  he 

ws  holds  all  of  them  Jused,  to  borrow  a  metaphor  from  science, 

in  in  a  medium  of  strong  emotion.  Fourthly,  the  variety  of 

lid  !  his  lyrical  measures,  and  exquisite  modulation  of  harmon¬ 

ious  words  and  cadences  to  the  swell  and  fidl  of  the  feelings 
ces  {  expressed.  Fifthly,  the  elevated  habits  of  thought,  implied 
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in  these  compositions,  and  imparting  a  mellow  soberness 
of  tone,  more  impressive  to  our  minds,  than  if  the  author 
had  drawn  up  a  set  of  opinions  in  verse,  and  sought  to 
instruct  the  understanding  rather  than  to  communicate 
the  love  of  beauty  to  the  heart. 

The  fact  that  Tennyson  is  in  great  measure  a  landscape  poet 
led  Hallam  to  define  him  in  1831  by  the  then  technical  term 
‘picturesque’.  In  1897  Francis  Palgrave,  another  intimate 
acquaintance,  published  Landscape  in  Poetry  from  Homer  to 
Tennyson.  It  is  a  poor  book,  lacking  in  technical  and  critical 
insights,  but  it  makes  plain  the  kind  of  traditional  perspective 
in  which  Tennyson  set  his  craftsman’s  interest  in  the  problem 
of  landscape. 

From  the  first  of  Thomson’s  Seasons  (1726)  to  the  Lyrical 
Ballads  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  (1798)  English  landscape 
art  in  paint,  poetry  and  prose  had  undergone  a  very  great 
technical  development,  which  was  also  a  growth  of  awareness  j 
at  once  psychological  and  naturalistic.  Scientific  observation 
and  psychological  experience  met  in  landscape.  Shelley, 
Keats  and  Tennyson,  as  well  as  Ruskin  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  [ 
were  not  only  quite  conscious  of  these  eighteenth-century  | 
discoveries,  but  set  themselves  the  task  of  further  advance  I 
along  the  same  lines.  | 

It  might  be  suggested  that  landscape  offered  several  attrac- 1 
five  advantages  to  the  poets  of  the  mid-eighteenth  century.  | 
It  meant  for  one  thing  an  extension  of  the  Baroque  interest  in  I 
la  peinture  de  la  pensee,  which  the  study  of  Seneca  had  suggested  f 
to  Montaigne  and  Bacon  and  Browne  —  an  interest  which  | 
reached  a  maximal  development,  so  far  as  the  technique  of; 
direct  statement  permitted,  in  Pascal,  Racine,  and  Alexander  ^ 
Pope.  Pope  especially  deserves  study  from  this  point  of  view  | 
since  he  first  developed  the  couplet  to  do  the  complex  work  of 
the  double-plot  of  the  Elizabethans.  He  discovered  how  to 
make  a  couplet  achieve  a  symbolic  vision.  That  b,  to  effect  an 
instant  of  inclusive  consciousness  by  the  juxtaposition  without  | 
copiUa  of  diverse  and  even  paradoxical  situations  or  states  of  mind;  { 

The  hungry  judges  soon  the  sentence  sign. 

And  wretches  hang  that  jurymen  may  dine. 
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The  judges  are  hungry  but  not  for  justice;  yet  there  is  no  sugges¬ 
tion  that  they  would  be  better  judges  if  they  had  dined.  The 
stark  confrontation  of  this  human  condition  is  enforced  by 
the  second  line  or  ‘sub-plot’  which  is  parallel  but  inferior.  The 
suggestion  that  meat  must  hang  before  it  is  edible,  and  that 
jurymen  are  merely  promoting  the  proper  business  of  society 
in  seeing  that  it  gets  hung  is  analogous  to  the  vision  of  society  in 
Swift’s  Modest  Proposal  and  to  Lear’s  vision  on  the  heath.  The 
couplet  in  Pope’s  hands  escaped  from  the  conditions  imposed 
by  univocal  discourse  which  had  developed  in  the  Cartesian 
milieu. 

But  landscape  offered  a  broader  and  less  exacting  course  for 
those  who  were  preoccupied  with  the  new  psychological  inter¬ 
ests  on  one  hand  and  with  means  of  evading  the  new  insistence 
on  non-metaphorical  and  mathematical  statement  as  the  mode 
of  poetry,  on  the  other  hand.  With  Blake  there  are  many 
moments  when  the  new  landscape  interests  and  techniques  are 
fused  with  the  wit  and  paradox  of  Pope.  But  his  success  passed 
unnoticed  until  it  had  been  reduplicated  by  the  Symbolists. 
Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats  and  Tennyson  typically  use  land¬ 
scape  without  the  precision  and  wit  provided  by  apposition  of 
situation  without  copula.  They  achieve  an  exclusive  rather 
than  an  inclusive  consciousness. 

Looking  back  over  the  landscape  developments  of  a  century 
and  more,  Ruskin  in  introducing  the  Pre-Raphaelites  in  1851 
summed  up  what  was  a  commonplace  to  Wordsworth  in  1798 
and  also  to  Tennyson  in  1830: 

The  sudden  and  universal  Naturalism,  or  inclination  to 
copy  ordinary  natural  objects,  which  manifested  itself 
among  the  painters  of  Europe,  at  the  moment  when  the 
invention  of  printing  superseded  their  legendary  labours, 
was  no  false  instinct.  It  was  misunderstood  and  misapplied, 
but  it  came  at  the  right  dme,  and  has  maintained  itself 
through  all  kinds  of  abuse;  presenting  in  the  recent 
schools  of  landscape,  perhaps  only  the  first  fruits  of  its 
j)ower.  That  instinct  was  urging  every  painter  in  Europe 
at  the  same  moment  to  his  true  duty  —  the  faithful  repre¬ 
sentation  of  all  objects  of  historical  interest,  or  of  natural  beauty 
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existent  at  the  period;  representation  such  as  might  at  once  aid  | 
the  advance  of  sciences,  and  keep  faithful  record  of  every 
monument  of  past  ages  which  was  likely  to  be  swept  away 
in  the  approaching  eras  of  revolutionary  change. 

This  amalgam  of  moral  duty,  aesthetic  experience,  scientific 
discovery,  and  political  revolution  was  first  effected  in  the  age 
of  Leibniz,  Locke  and  Newton;  and  we  are  still  engaged  today 
in  contemplating  its  unpredictable  derivatives.  For  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  arts,  the  terminus  appears  as  the  fascinating 
landscapes  of  Finnegans  Wake  and  Four  Quartets.  So  that,  if  we 
take  our  bearings  with  reference  to  this  new  work  it  will  be 
easier  to  assess  the  intentions  and  achievement  of  Tennyson, 
whose  work  falls  just  midway  between  that  of  James  Thomson 
and  Mr.  Eliot.  T^e  huge  tapestries  of  the  Wake  are  not  merely 
visual  but  auditory,  talking  and  moving  pictures;  not  just 
spatial  in  their  unity,  but  effecting  a  simultaneous  presence  of 
all  modes  of  human  consciousness,  primitive  and  sophisticated. 
Rocks,  rivers,  trees,  animals,  persons  and  places  utter  with 
classical  dramatic  decorum  the  kind  of  being  that  is  theirs. 
The  poet  in  effacing  himself  utterly  has  become  a  universal 
Aeolian  Harp  reverberating  the  various  degrees  of  knowledge 
and  existence  in  such  a  hymn  of  life  as  only  the  stars  of  Pytha¬ 
goras  were  ever  conceived  to  have  sung.  To  this  concert  there 
came  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  trivial  and  quadrivial,  ancient 
and  modem,  in  an  orchestrated  harmony  that  had  first  been 
envisaged  by  Joyce’s  master  Stephane  Mallarm^. 

Flaubert  and  Baudelaire  had  presided  over  the  great  city 
landscape  of  Ulysses.  And  Mr.  Eliot’s  The  Waste  Land  in  1922  was 
a  new  technical  modulation  of  Ulysses,  the  latter  of  which  had 
begun  to  appear  in  1917.  The  Quartets  owe  a  great  deal  to  the 
Wake,  as  does  The  Cocktail  Party.  There  is  in  all  these  works  a 
vision  of  the  community  of  men  and  creatures  which  is  not  so 
much  ethical  as  metaphysical.  And  it  had  been,  in  poetry,  due 
to  the  technical  innovations  of  Baudelaire,  Laforgue  and  Rim¬ 
baud  that  it  was  possible  to  render  this  vision  immediately  in 
verse  without  the  extraneous  aids  of  rhetoric  or  logical  reflec¬ 
tion  and  statement.  The  principal  innovation  was  that  of  le 
paysage  intMeur  or  the  psychological  landscape.  This  landscape, 
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by  means  of  discontinuity,  which  was  first  developed  in  pictur¬ 
esque  painting,  effected  the  apposition  of  widely  diverse  objects 
as  a  means  of  establishing  what  Mr.  Eliot  has  called  ‘an  objec¬ 
tive  correlative’  for  a  state  of  mind.  The  openings  of ‘Prufrock*, 
‘Gerontion’  and  The  Waste  Land  illustrate  Mr.  Eliot’s  growth  in 
the  adaptation  of  this  technique,  as  he  passed  from  the  influence 
of  Laforgue  to  that  of  Rimbaud,  from  personal  to  impersonal 
manipulation  of  experience.  Whereas  in  external  landscape 
f  diverse  things  lie  side  by  side,  so  in  psychological  landscape 
the  juxtaposition  of  various  things  and  experiences  becomes  a 
I  precise  musical  means  of  orchestrating  that  which  could  never 
be  rendered  by  systematic  discourse.  Landscape  is  the  means 
of  presenting,  without  the  copula  of  logical  enunciation,  exper- 
I  iences  which  are  united  in  existence  but  not  in  conceptual 
jl  thought.  Syntax  becomes  music,  as  in  Tennyson’s  ‘Mariana’. 

In  the  landscapes  of  the  Qyartets  as  in  those  of  the  Wake 
I  everything  speaks.  There  is  no  single  or  personal  speaker  of  the 
Quartets,  not  even  the  Tiresias  of ‘Gerontion’  and  The  Waste  Land 
It  is  the  places  and  things  which  utter  themselves.  And  this  is 
I  also  a  stage  of  technique  and  experience  achieved  by  Potmd  in 
his  Cantos,  and  by  St.  Jean  Perse,  just  as  it  had  earlier  been 
reached  by  Mallarmd  in  Un  Coup  de  Des.  Browning  was  groping 
for  it  in  The  Ring  and  the  Book.  One  might  say  that  as  the  effect 
of  Laforgue  had  been  to  open  Mr.  Eliot’s  mind  to  the  effects  of 
Donne  and  the  Metaphysicals,  so  the  effect  of  Rimbaud  was  to 
make  him  more  fully  aware  of  the  means  by  which  Dante 
achieved  a  zoning  of  states  of  mind  through  symbolic  land- 

I  scape. 

Facing  this  unrivalled  sophistication  and  self-awareness  of 
metaphysical  landscape  in  modem  poetry,  it  is  easier  to  observe 
what  the  eighteenth  century  was  striving  for  as  well  as  what 
effects  Wordsworth,  Coleridge  and  their  successors  were  inter- 
'  csted  in  obtaining.  Hitherto  the  eighteenth  century  has  been 
■  examined  in  retrospect  from  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  rather 
than  from  Keats  and  Tennyson.  The  Lake  poets  have  often 
been  supposed  to  have  exhausted  its  potencies  and  to  have 
settled  its  problems.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  view  of  Arthur 
Hallam  and  Alfred  Tennyson.  But  looked  at  now  across  the 
j  work  of  C^anne  and  Rimbaud  it  takes  on  a  different  and  more 
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impressive  character  than  has  usually  been  allowed  it  aesthetic¬ 
ally.  And  today  we  are  far  from  having  explored  the  specula¬ 
tions  of  Burke  and  Blake  or  even  of  Knight  and  Price.  What  is 
put  forward  here  as  a  suggested  view  of  the  eighteenth-century 
attitude  to  landscape  has  primarily  relevance  to  what  became 
Tennyson’s  idea  of  the  function  of  landscape  in  poetry.  For 
Tennyson,  while  accepting  much  of  Wordsworth,  certainly 
differed  from  him  in  important  respects. 

It  is  plain,  for  example,  that  Tennyson  did  not  agree  with  the 
author  of  The  Prelude  in  expecting  an  automatic  amelioration' 
of  the  human  condition  from  the  workings  of  external  land¬ 
scape  on  passive  childhood,  youth  and  age.  Tennyson  could 
see  very  little  valuable  truth  in  Wordsworth’s  programme  for 
the  recovery  of  a  terrestrial  paradise.  He  had  many  reasons 
for  thinking  it  what  Wordsworth  incredulously  queried  in  the 
preface  to  The  Excursion: 
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A  history  only  of  departed  things,  ] 

Or  a  mere  fiction  of  what  never  was? 

Then  Wordsworth  takes  up  the  great  eighteenth-century  theme: 

For  the  discerning  intellect  of  Man, 

When  wedded  to  this  goodly  universe 
In  love  and  holy  passion,  shall  find  these 
[i.e.  ‘Paradise  and  groves’] 

A  simple  produce  of  the  common  day. 

I,  long  before  the  blissful  hour  arrives. 

Would  chant  in  lonely  peace  the  spousal  verse 
Of  this  great  consummation:  —  and,  by  words 
Which  speak  of  nothing  more  than  what  we  arc. 

Would  I  rouse  the  sensual  from  their  sleep 

Of  death,  and  win  the  vacant  and  the  vain 

To  noble  raptures;  while  my  voice  proclaims 

How  exquisitely  the  individual  Mind  to  the  external  world 

Is  fitted,  and  how  exquisitely  too  — 

Theme  this  but  little  heard  of  among  men  — 

The  external  World  is  fitted  to  the  Mind; 
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the  notion  of  this  pre-established  harmony  between  the  individual 
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c,  mind  and  the  external  world  is  the  key  to  the  eighteenth- 
a-  century  passion  for  landscape.  Wordsworth  naturally  under- 
is  rates  the  degree  to  which  this  ‘theme’  was  rehearsed  among 
ry  men  from  1 730  onwards,  if  only  because  anybody  tends  to  be 
le  least  aware  of  the  decades  immediately  before  his  own  time, 
or  They  are  taken  for  granted,  as  known.  For  by  then  the 
ly  civilized  world  had  much  recovered  from  the  dismay  felt  by 
Pascal  and  his  contemporaries  at  the  vision  of  an  infinity  of 
le  worlds,  and  had  begun  to  speculate  on  the  possible  psychological 
)n  nexus  between  man  and  a  geometrically  perfect  universe.  They 
J.  turned  from  reflection  on  man’s  wretch^  insignificance  to  the 
Id  thought  of  his  sublimity  of  comprehension,  by  a  simple  reversal 
Jr  of  the  telescope. 

js  Swift  spotted  the  human  vanity  in  the  workings  of  this 
le  psychological  mechanism  and  spoofed  it  at  once  in  Gulliver's 
Travels,  but  without  disturbing  the  course  towards  which  things 
were  shaping.  For  it  was  to  be  in  the  main  a  century  of  simple 
I  psychological  mechanisms  which  were  not  to  break  down  until 
i  Malthus  and  Darwin  had  shifted  attention  to  the  biological 
level.  It  was  Leibniz  who,  as  Professor  Lovejoy  suggests, 
translated  the  cosmological  and  mathematical  views  of  his 
time  into  psychological  terms.  The  hierarchy  of  creatures  in 
his  monadology  ‘is  defined  primarily  in  psychological  rather 
than  morphological  terms;  it  is  by  the  levels  of  consciousness 
I  which  severally  characterize  them,  the  degrees  of  adequacy  and 
clarity  with  which  they  “mirror”  or  represent  the  rest  of  the 
universe,  that  the  monads  are  differentiated’. 

As  soon  as  Newton  had  added  to  this  view  the  proof  that  the 
'  universe  which  we  (or  rocks,  trees,  flowers)  mirror  is  a 
marvel  of  automatic  precision,  the  road  is  clear  to  Words¬ 
worth’s  therapeutic  idea  of  the  educational  power  of  the 
external  world.  For  it  was  not  enough  to  know  that  the  mind 
of  man  is  exquisitely  fitted  to  the  external  world.  It  was  also 
1  necessary  to  be  sure  that  the  external  world  was  exquisitely 
harmonious  with  itself.  It  naturally  follows  for  the  early 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  that  the  best  mirrors  of  the  radiant 
universe  of  life  are  those  simple,  spontaneous  natures  who  have 
received  the  least  admixture  of  social  artifice  and  corruption. 
1  For  it  is  the  necessary  operation  of  traditional  society  to  implant 
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within  our  natures  ‘a  universe  of  death*.  It  has  been  not  su] 
uncommon  to  accept  not  only  this  phrase  from  The  Prelude  but  dii 
Wordsworth’s  poetic  as  expressive  of  a  revulsion  from  the  New-  th< 
tonian  world  of  science.  Professor  Willey,  for  example,  says  !  tic 
that  Wordsworth’s  ‘more  positive  beliefs,  those  by  which  he  N< 
appears  in  reaction  against  the  scientific  tradition,  were  built  thi 
up  by  him  out  of  his  own  poetic  experiences  ...  to  animize  the 
“real”  world,  the  “universe  of  death”  that  the  “mechanical”  '  Vi 
system  of  philosophy  had  produced,  but  to  do  so  without  either  ■  dc 
using  an  exploded  mythology  or  fabricating  a  new  one,  this  ■  bi 
was  the  special  task  and  mission  of  Wordsworth’.  I  ha 

But  neither  Wordsworth  nor  Tennyson  rejected  science  as  |  na 
presenting  a  ‘universe  of  death’.  For  if  they  had  done  so  there  |  ve 
would  have  been  no  predominance  of  landscape  in  their  f  bi 
aesthetics,  and,  most  pertinently,  there  would  have  been  none  i  pi 
of  Tennyson’s  celebrated  ‘accuracy’  of  observation  and  de-  j  m 
scription,  which,  of  course,  can  be  matched  in  the  painters  and  oi 

in  poets  like  Barnes  and  Hopkins.  Rather,  in  their  view,  t  cc 
science  and  poetry  were  near  twins,  of  which  poetry  was  a  '  ns 
little  the  elder.  And  The  Prelude  passage  (Book  xiv)  not  only  [  pj 
locates  the  ‘universe  of  death’  as  a  product  of  divided  aims,  gt 
selfish  passions,  mean  cares  and  low  pursuits,  but  goes  on  to  \  pi 

contrast  it  with  that  which  moves  with  light  and  life  informed,  of 

i 

Actual,  divine,  and  true. 

It  is  the  objective  world  observed  by  science  and  mirrored  by  ■  d 
simple,  loving  souls  which  Wordsworth  sets  over  against  the  j  C 
toyshop  of  vanities  that  is  the  soul  of  man,  sensual  and  dark.  S' 
under  the  regime  of  social  custom  and  private  egotism.  I 

The  study  and  discipline  of  the  passions  had  from  the  time  of  u: 
Aristotle’s  Rhetoric  been  a  branch  of  that  art.  It  was  the  business  p 
of  the  orator  to  enlist  the  passions  for  political  ends;  and  the  ol 
function  of  literature  was  to  enlarge,  purge  and  order  the  ei 

passions  for  the  exercise  and  solace  of  the  good  life.  Dr.  b 

Johnson  was  simply  expressing  this  view  when  he  said  of  B 
Richardson  that  ‘he  teaches  the  passions  to  move  at  the  com-  tl 

mand  of  virtue’.  It  b  important  for  a  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  t 

landscape  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  see  that  traditional  I 
politics  and  literature  were,  in  contemporary  opinion,  being  f 
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supplanted  by  science.  Men  took  readily  to  the  notion  that  the 
disordered  passions  of  the  human  heart  might  be  restored  to 
their  pristine  integrity  by  the  automatic  and  unconscious  opera¬ 
tion  of  landscape  on  the  passive  mind  —  especially  when  a 
Newton  had  guaranteed  the  exquisite  mathematical  order  of 
the  external  world. 

The  first  published  essay  of  Edmund  Burke  was  his  ironical 
Vindication  of  Natural  Society  (1756)  which  ridicules  the  deistic 
doctrines  of  Bolingbroke  while  appearing  to  utter  them.  Burke 
built  no  political  hopes  on  the  new  idea  that  a  true  social 
harmony  would  be  bom  of  the  direct  operation  of  external^ 
nature  on  the  passions  of  men.  Nor  could  he  accept  the  deistic 
verdict  on  human  history  as  an  artificial  pageant  of  blood  and 
butcheries  perpetrated  by  *a  few,  mad,  designing,  or  ambitious 
priests’.  But  he  was  too  intelligent  a  man  of  his  time  not  to  have 
made  psychology  the  ground  of  his  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
our  ideas  of  The  Sublime  and  The  Beautiful.  For  that  age  was 
committed  by  its  science  to  the  testing  of  art  and  external 
nature  as  a  school  of  the  affections,  with  landscape  art,  in 
particular,  cast  in  the  role  of  teacher  of  men.  The  artifice  and 
guile  of  traditional  oratory,  art  and  politics,  were  to  be  sup¬ 
planted  by  the  practice  of  the  contemplation  and  recollection 
of  the  external  creation  which  speaks  directly  to  the  human 
heart. 

That  Burke’s  treatise  had  the  greatest  effect  on  the  later 
eighteenth  century  is  admitted  by  historians.  Its  influence  on 
Coleridge  and  Poe,  and  through  them  on  Baudelaire  and  the 
Symbolists,  still  deserves  to  be  traced  very  carefully.  For  its 
speculations  on  the  nature  aiid  effect  of  landscape  art  serve  to 
unify  the  development  of  poetry  from  James  Thomson  to  the 
present.  It  is  in  this  treatise  that  are  to  be  found  the  definitions 
of  ‘state  of  mind’  in  art,  of  ‘emotions  of  the  mind’,  of  aesthetic 
emotion,  objective  correlative,  and  of  the  relation  between 
beauty  and  melancholy  as  used  later  by  Coleridge,  Poe  and 
Baudelaire.  Burke  arrived  by  a  single  stride  at  the  position  that 
the  cognitive  process  was  also  the  creative  process.  And  it  is 
that  awareness  in  Cezanne  and  Mallarm^,  as  later  in  Joyce  and 
Eliot,  which  produced  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  ‘significant 
form’  in  modem  art.  That  this  same  notion  of  form  was 
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apprehended  by  Arthur  Hallam  is  plain  in  the  passage  already  I 
quoted  from  him  concerning  Tennyson’s  fusion  of  objects  in  I 
the  medium  of  a  predominant  emotion.  Hallam  could  have  I 
had  this  from  Coleridge,  but  he  knew  Burke  directly.  f 

From  the  dream  of  universal  social  therapy  and  regeneration  i 
which  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  had  at  first  accepted  as  a| 
necessary  consequence  of  submission  of  the  heart  to  the  pure  j 
messages  of  the  external  world,  Coleridge  awakened  with  his  I 
‘Dejection:  An  Ode’  in  1802.  The  Aeolian  lute  in  his  window, 
type  of  the  poet  and  the  faithful  medium  of  the  voices  of  the  I 
external  world,  now  tells  him  not  of  the  enchantment  of  a  | 
prospective  Elysium,  but  of  torture.  Devil’s  yule,  and  ^ 

of  the  rushing  of  an  host  in  rout,  | 

With  groans  of  trampled  men  . . . 

If  Shelley  perhaps  persisted  in  the  cosmic  optimism,  Keats  did  } 
not.  He  knew  the  beauty  of  the  natural  order,  and  the  beauty  f 
of  art,  but  also  the  human 

Weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan  ...  j 

There  had  been  not  only  the  wreck  of  the  French  Revolution,  ^ 
but  the  vifflon  of  the  ‘hungry  generations’  in  the  doctrine  of 
Malthus  and  the  first  fruits  of  the  industrial  towns  to  digest  by 
this  dme.  There  had  come  the  end  of  the  notion  of  the  external 
universe  as  a  great  clock  which  could  order  the  inner  passions 
of  those  who  fed  their  minds  on  landscape  in  a  wise  passiveness. 
Nattire  was  soon  to  be  officially  accepted  as  ‘red  in  tooth  and 
claw’,  and  the  age  of  private  enterprise  to  get  under  way.  { 
Biological  automatism  was  ready  to  take  over  educational  and  | 
political  theory  after  a  century  of  psychological  automatism.  ^ 
Byron,  however,  was  the  appointed  spokesman  of  disenchant¬ 
ment  with  the  Newtonian  sleep,  which  had  sealed  the  spirits  of 
the  landscape  idolaters,  when  he  proclaimed  himself  ‘a  link 
reluctant  in  a  fleshly  chain’.  He  was  not  in  the  least  charmed  I 
by  the  great  deist  doctrine  that  ‘I  live  not  in  myself  but  I  i 
become  portion  of  that  around  me’.  And  he  gave  a  cue  and  a 
credo  to  the  new  race  of  aristocratic  dandies  from  Lytton  to 
Disraeli,  Poe,  Baudelaire  and  Wilde.  They  took  up  again  the 
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burden  of  individual  consciousness  which  had  been  systematic¬ 
ally  relinquished  in  the  first  landscape  era.  And  it  is  this  which 
links  them  to  the  Augustans.  The  young  Tennyson  was  a 
bohemian  devotee  of  Byron.  The  young  Arnold  was  a  dandified 
gentleman,  whose  muse  deserted  him  with  his  dandyism.  It 
is  hard  to  see  how  there  could  have  been  any  nutriment  for  the 
development  of  Wordsworth’s  poetic  sensibility  along  his  first 
lines  in  a  milieu  that  had  suddenly  abandoned  Newton  and 
cosmic  automatism.  Faced  with  an  equally  dramatic  reversal 
of  milieu,  W.  B.  Yeats  remade  himself  as  a  poet.  Wordsworth 
instead  settled  down  to  edit  his  own  work. 

It  was  in  this  milieu  that  Tennyson  was  shaped  as  a  poet.  His 
predecessors,  expecting  to  be  made  whole,  had  immersed 
themselves  in  a  cosmic  landscape  bath  certified  by  Newton. 
His  contemporaries  had  begun  to  suspect  that  the  bath  was 
poisoned.  His  successors,  such  as  Hardy,  were  sure  it  was. 

When  the  eighteenth  century  plunged  into  the  cosmic  land¬ 
scape  it  was  consciously  and  scientifically  seeking  to  reunite 
itself  with  primal  energies  from  whic^fi  it  felt  remote.  The  dim 
past,  the  age-old  face  of  the  earth,  the  primitive,  the  child-like, 
the  pastoral  were  alike  landscapes  in  which  the  sophisticated 
sought  to  merge  themselves.  But  this  merging  was  also,  for 
civilized  men,  an  act  of  symbolic  suicide,  a  wilful  extincdon  of 
personality.  So  that  there  is  over  the  eighteenth  century  both 
the  light  of  natural  reason  and  a  cloud  of  intense  melancholy, 
which  led  the  French  to  call  eighteenth-century  England  the 
‘land  of  spleen  and  suicide’.  (Karl  Polani’s  The  Great  Trans¬ 
formation  traces  the  effect  of  the  Newtonian  and  deist  doctrines 
of  cosmic  harmony  on  the  idea  of  a  self-regulating  market  in 
land,  labour  and  capital.  Quite  unaware  of  the  artistic  paral¬ 
lels,  Polanyi’s  work  is  yet  of  the  greatest  interest  for  aesthetics.) 
Similar  ambivalence  attends  nineteenth-century  England  but 
for  opposite  reasons.  It  was  the  re-awaking  of  the  individual 
ego  adter  the  self-forgetful  plunge  into  landscape  that  produced 
both  the  social  optimism  and  the  personal  melancholy  which 
Tennyson  reflects.  To  have  awakened  in  the  lap  of  a  trusted 
Nature  that  now  seemed  diseased  and  malignant  brought  on  a 
new  suicidal  gloom  which  the  century  never  resolved  or  dis¬ 
sipated. 
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If  this  were  just  a  question  of  the  ‘history  of  ideas’  there  would 
be  little  excuse  for  pursuing  it  in  connection  with  Tennyson,  r 
But  the  interest  in  landscape  had,  from  the  time  of  Claude  and  1 
Poussin  in  the  seventeenth  century,  been  closely  associated  » 
with  the  new  science.  So  that  when  landscape  was  no  longer  s 

supported  by  Newtonian  physics  for  Coleridge  and  Keats,  it  i 

was  reinforced  by  botany,  biology  and  geology  for  Tennyson,  s 
Ruskin  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  Science  remained  as  an  x 
important  prop  for  interests  which  were  primarily  aesthetic.  c 
But  unlike  the  later  Hopkins  and  Cezanne,  Tennyson  and  the 
Pre-Raphaelites  were  unable  to  achieve  the  intensity  of  con¬ 
templation  which  led  to  the  metaphysical  break-through  of 
that  later  art.  They  remained  picturesque.  That  is,  they 
devoted  themselves  to  the  means  of  prolonging  the  moment  of 
aesthetic  emotion  or  of  arrested  experience,  and  failed  to  ' 
accept  such  moments  as  the  thread  through  the  labyrinth  ofi  I 
cognition.  They  substituted  immediate  feeling  and  emotion 
for  the  process  of  retracing. 

Tennyson  began,  and,. for  the  most  part,  remained  at  the 
very  interesting  Constable  level.  Hopkins,  pursuing  ‘inscape’, 
as  Joyce  did  ‘epiphanies’,  broke  through  to  the  life  which 
restored  body  and  solidity  to  art  in  an  existential  vision  that  is  ( 
truly  metaphysical:  •  ' 

It  is  the  forged  feature  finds  me;  it  is  the  rehearsal 
Of  own,  of  abrupt  self  there  so  thrusts  on,  so  throngs  the 
ear. 

But,  thoroughly  trained  in  the  picturesque  school,  Tennyson 
never  fails  to  compose  his  larger  pictures  with  the  utmost  care  _ 
for  the  texture  and  placing  of  objects  (and  words  as  objects),  *, 
light  and  shade.  So  that  the  enjoyment  of  his  best  poetry  calls  | 
for  the  most  patient  and  alert  attention.  The  derision  which 
was  once  shed  indiscriminately  on  his  ‘accuracy’  and  his  flag- 
waving  reflects  a  recent  period  when,  for  various  reasons,  it  ^ 
was  thought  that  art  could  be  taken  at  the  gallop.  We  are  not  ' 
likely  to  repeat  that  mistake.  But  Tennyson  now  deserves  to 
be  re-read  and  revalued  with  the  aid  of  recovered  reading 
ability.  And  it  will  be  the  Tennyson  of  the  precise  ear  and  eye 
who  will  provide  the  most  unexpected  and  persistent  enjoyment 
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The  gallery  of  pictures  which  is  ‘The  Palace  of  Art’  is  a 
re-creation  of  the  ‘worlds’  discovered  by  painters  like  Wilson, 
Turner,  Danby  and  Martin.  They  are  not  just  descriptions  of 
scenes  or  paintings  but  immediate  impressionistic  evocations  of 
situations  in  which  it  is  the  state  of  mind  of  the  protagonist  that 
is  central,  situations  which  as  in  Maturin’s  tales,  present  ‘those 
struggles  of  passion  when  the  soul  trembles  on  the  verge  of  the 
unlawful  and  the  unhallowed’.  So  that  each  brief  vista  is  an 
objective  correlative  for  a  moment  of  concentrated  awareness: 

One  seem’d  all  dark  and  red  —  a  tract  of  sand. 

And  someone  pacing  there  alone. 

Who  paced  forever  in  a  glimmering  land 
Lit  with  a  low  large  moon. 

Tennyson  is  here  practising  the  art  of  compression  which  Mr. 
Eliot  carried  even  further  in  such  effects  as 

Madame  de  Tomquist,  in  the  dark  room 
Shifting  the  candles,  Fraulein  von  Kulp 
Who  turned  in  the  hall,  one  hand  on  the  door. 

This  concentration,  which  requires  the  utmost  precision  of  eye, 
of  phrase,  and  rhythm,  Tennyson  never  ceased  to  exercise. 
‘Mariana’  is  a  triumph  of  the  sustaining  of  such  concentration; 
and  ‘Oenone’  is  only  less  successful  because  of  the  admixture 
of  the  narrative  flash-back  which  Tennyson  could  never  handle. 
But  in  ‘The  Voyage  of  Maeldime’  (i88i)  he  solved  the  problem 
by  only  appearing  to  narrate.  It  is  because  of  his  habitual 
definition  of  a  moment  of  awareness  in  terms  of  objective 
landscape  that  Tennyson  found  his  strength  in  the  short  poem 
such  as  the  sections  of  In  Memoriam  tend  to  be.  And  his  longer 
poems  are  always  risky  expansions  of  these  moments,  as  is 
plain  in  the  Idylls  of  the  King.  But  the  short  tale  in  verse,  of 
which  Crabbe  was  the  master  Tennyson  admired,  never  ceased 
to  tempt  him. 

It  is  in  this  matter  of  the  landscape  or  episode  which  defines 
and  concentrates  an  intense  experience,  that  Tennyson  both 
inspired  and  surpassed  Rossetti,  Morris  and  the  Pre-Raphae¬ 
lites.  Browming,  too,  was,  in  a  more  dramatic  mode,  concerned 
with  rendering  the  intense  ‘immortal  moment’  which  unified 
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a  lifetime  of  awareness.  And  Proust,  the  student  and  admirer  ” 
of  Ruskin,  also  lavished  his  art  on  the  expansion  of  the  ‘im-  . 
mortal  moment’.  Staying  close  to  the  lyric  mode  in  which  he  I 
was  so  great  a  technician,  Tennyson  impresses  many  today  as  ! 
more  successful  because  less  tempted  merely  to  decorate  and 
comment  on  an  experience  which  commonly  eludes  us  in  i 
Browning  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites  when  they  fail  to  ‘force  the 
moment  to  its  crisis’.  At  his  frequent  best  he  never  departs 
from  the  critical  insights  that  Hallam  arrived  at  concerning 
rhetoric,  Wordsworth  and  the  slackening  effect  of  intellectual 
comment. 

But  the  best  of  Wordsworth  is  also  landscape  in  the  pictur-  * 
esque  mode,  and  ‘The  Solitary  Reaper’  is  not  unrelated  in 
theme  and  technique  to  ‘La  Figlia  che  Piange’.  Modem 
i  criticism  with  its  tools  ready  for  the  anatomy  of  verbal  wit  and  ^ 

dramatic  ambiguities  will  have  to  go  to  school  to  the  painters  : 
again  before  it  can  do  justice  to  the  variety  and  skill  of  con¬ 
scious  landscape  art  in  prose  and  poetry  after  Thomson. 
Modem  verbal  criticism  finds  itself  equally  mute  before  Dante’s 
visual  art  and  that  of  Spenser.  Spenser  was,  inevitably,  a 
master  of  the  picturesque  poets  from  Thomson  to  Tennyson. 
Music  would  appear  to  be  a  resource  of  the  poet  seeking  visual 
and  plastic  effects  with  words  —  much  more  so  than  in  the  case 
of  the  kinesthetic  and  dialectical  verbal  drama  of  a  Donne  or 
Hopkins.  For  subtleties  and  ambivalence  of  mood  are  man¬ 
aged  less  by  tropes  than  impressionistic  devices.  ‘She  was  a 
phantom  of  delight’  is,  for  example,  a  triptych  of  condensed 
impressions  which  rival  a  cinematic  rapidity  and  nuance. 
And  so  it  is  with  the  best  of  the  Romantics.  Looked  at  with  the  ^ 
camera  eye  ‘The  Ancient  Mariner’  or  ‘Resolution  and  In-  ? 
dependence’  seem  to  be  immediately  contemporary  with  our¬ 
selves.  The  Romantics  had  nothing  to  learn  from  cinema.  It 
is  rather  cinema  that  can  learn  from  them. 

If  anybody  ever  had  and  consciously  cultivated  a  movie- 
camera  eye  it  was  Tennyson.  But  if  one  asks  what  it  was  of 
landscape  art  that  the  Romantics  and  the  Victorians  did  not 
achieve,  it  must  be  replied,  le  paysage  intMeur  which  had  to 
wait  for  Baudelaire,  Laforgue  and  Rimbaud.  It  was  this 
discovery  that  gave  the  later  poets  and  painters  alike,  the 
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power  to  be  much  more  subjective  and  also  more  objective 
than  the  Romantics.  For  all  their  skill  in  discovering  and 
manipulating  external-nature  situations  by  which  to  render 
states  of  mind,  the  Romamtics  remained  tied  to  the  object  when 
they  wished  only  to  present  it  as  a  point  from  which  to  leap  to 
another  kind  of  vision.  So  they  repeatedly  bog  down  in  reflec¬ 
tion  just  at  the  moment  when  they  are  ready  to  soar.  They 
could  not  discover  the  technique  of  flight.  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  inquire  how  far  the  cessation  of  the  poetic  activity  of 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  was  connected  with  this  technical 
frustration.  By  means  of  the  interior  landscape,  however, 
Baudelaire  could  not  only  range  across  the  entire  spectrum  of 
the  inner  life,  he  could  transform  the  sordidness  and  evil  of  an 
industrial  metropolis  into  a  flower.  With  thb  technique  he 
was  able  to  accept  the  city  as  his  central  ‘myth’,  and  see  it  as 
the  enlarged  shape  of  a  man,  just  as  Flaubert  did  in  The 
Sentimental  Education,  Joyce  in  Ulysses  and  Mr.  Eliot  in  The 
Waste  Land.  (It  is  noteworthy  that  the  English  novel  also 
preceded  English  poetry  in  the  management  of  the  city  as 
‘myth’.  Dickens  was  the  first  to  make  London  a  character  or  a 
person.  And  James  and  Conrad  in  their  different  modes 
preceded  Joyce  and  Eliot  in  assimilating  the  urban  to  the  stuff 
of  poesy.)  Moreover,  the  technique  of  inner  landscape  not  only 
permits  the  use  of  any  and  every  kind  of  experience  and 
object,  it  insures  a  much  higher  degree  of  control  over  the 
effect;  because  the  arrangement  of  the  landscape  is  the  formula 
of  the  emotion  and  can  be  repeatedly  adjusted  until  the 
formula  and  the  effect  arc  in  precise  accord.  Whereas  the 
romantic  poet  and  painter  was  much  more  dependent  on  the 
caprices  of  external  nature,  sketching  as  Ruskin  says  of  Turner, 
‘the  almost  instantaneous  record  of  an  effect  of  colour  or 
atmosphere  taken  strictly  from  Nature  . . .’  The  romantic  and 
picturesque  artists  had  to  take  advantage  of  accidents.  After 
Baudelaire  there  is  no  need  for  such  accidents.  The  picturesque 
artists  saw  the  wider  range  of  experience  that  could  be  managed 
by  discontinuity  and  planned  irregularity,  but  they  kept  to  the 
picture-like  single  perspective.  The  interior  landscape,  how¬ 
ever,  moves  naturally  towards  the  principle  of  multiple  per¬ 
spectives  as  in  the  first  two  lines  of  The  Waste  Land  where  the 
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Christian  Chaucer,  Sir  James  Frazer  and  Jessie  Weston  are  | 
simultaneously  present.  This  is  ‘cubist  perspective’  which 
renders,  at  once,  a  diversity  of  views  with  the  spectator  always  [ 
in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  whereas  in  picturesque  art  the  [ 
spectator  is  always  outside.  The  cubist  perspective  of  interior  i 
landscape  typically  permits  an  immediacy,  a  variety  and  I 
solidity  of  experience  denied  to  the  picturesque  and  to  Tenny-  j 
son.  j 

But  the  Romantics  and  Victorians,  lacking  this  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  elastic  technique,  were  compelled  to  remain  ‘nature’ 
poets  whether  they  liked  it  or  not.  They  were  certainly  con¬ 
scious  of  having  new  ‘art-emotions’,  but  they  were  unable  to 
achieve  art-conditions  for  them  and  so  continued  to  use  | 
external  nature  as  a  vehicle  for  art-emotions.  It  was  the  science 
of  their  time  that  taught  them  to  like  nature,  just  as  it  is  the 
science  of  our  time  that  has  freed  us  from  their  particular  kind 
of  bondage  to  external  nature.  For  it  is,  perhaps,  a  mistake  to 
regard  nature  as  the  subject-matter  of  the  Romantics.  They 
wanted  not  just  to  see  it  but  to  see  through  it;  and  failing  that 
they  made  it  an  objective  correlative  for  states  of  mind  that  are 
independent  of  it. 
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Prophet  Without  Responsibility 
A  Study  in  Coventry  Patmore’s  Poetry 
J.  M.  COHEN 

‘AQUINAS  is  to  Dante  as  the  Tableland  of  Thibet  to  the  Peak 
of  Teneriffe.*  The  sentence  stands  out  from  the  first  chapter  of 
Religio  Poetae,  in  which  the  ageing  Patmore  endeavoured  to  set 
out  his  definition  of  poetry.  The  language  is  reminiscent  of 
Coleridge;  the  opinions,  for  all  their  appeal  to  universals,  are 
Patmore’s  own.  ‘There  is  a  poetic  region,’  he  goes  on,  ‘the 
most  poetic  of  all  —  which  is  incapable  of  taking  the  form  of 
poetry.’  It  was  this  region  that  in  his  final  work.  The  Unknown 
Eros,  he  sought  to  inhabit;  and  his  contemporaries,  who  had 
applauded  his  novel  in  verse.  The  Angel  in  the  House,  were  dis¬ 
concerted.  Failing  to  enjoy  the  impassionated  rhetoric  of  these 
later  odes,  they  consigned  the  intransigent  old  gentleman  to  a 
decorous  limbo;  by  labelling  him  a  ‘poet’s  poet’  they  avoided 
the  necessity  of  pronouncing  finally  upon  this  austere,  yet 
curiously  violent  and  sensuous  volume.  Tennyson,  who  had 
been  Patmore’s  close  fnend  in  his  youth,  should  have  known 
its  value.  But  by  1881  the  two  poets  were  estranged.  A  com¬ 
plimentary  copy  drew  from  the  Laureate  only  ‘a  colourless 
letter  of  acknowledgment.  Tennyson  often  spoke  of  these  odes 
with  warm  approval,  but  he  never  wrote  anything  more  about 
them  to  their  author’.  Sir  Charles  Tennyson,  from  whose  bio¬ 
graphy  of  his  grandfather  this  quotation  is  drawn,  cannot  give 
any  certain  reason  for  the  breach.  There  was  the  matter  of  an 
unacknowledged  letter,  and  Patmore’s  conversion  to  Catholic¬ 
ism  and  his  remarriage  so  soon  after  his  first  wife’s  death  must 
have  contributed  to  the  dissolution  of  a  fnendship  which  had 
lasted  for  seventeen  years. 

‘The  poet,’  Patmore  claimed,  rather  earlier  in  this  autobio- 
graphic«d  essay,  ‘occupies  a  quite  peculiar  position  —  some¬ 
where  between  that  of  a  Saint  and  Balaam’s  Ass.  His  intellect 
seems  capable  of  a  sort  of  independent  sanctification,  while  his 
moral  constitution  enables  him  to  prophesy  without  a  pro¬ 
phet’s  responsibilities.’  Some  pages  later  he  enumerated  his 
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poetic  kin;  all  were  saints,  and  none  of  them  but  St.  John  of  the 
Cross  had  written  poetry.  But  this  did  not  upset  Patmore’s 
theory.  Aquinas,  he  said,  is  ‘not  less  essentially  a  poet,  in  the 
sense  of  a  Seer,  because  his  language  is  even  more  austere  and 
without  ornament’  than  Dante’s.  It  is  in  the  light  of  his  claim 
to  be  a  prophet  without  responsibility  that  we  must  read  Pat¬ 
more’s  poetry,  particularly  his  later  poetry,  though  it  is  rather 
by  comparison  with  his  poetic  contemporaries  than  with  St 
Augustine  and  St.  Bernard  that  he  must  finally  be  judged. 

Patmore’s  was  the  boyhood  of  a  very  promising  son  of  an 
zdmost  distinguished  father.  P.  G.  Patmore  was  a  friend  of 
Hazlitt’s,  who  had  argued  in  the  coffee  houses  with  Lamb  and 
Leigh  Hunt.  He  was  a  gifted  amateur,  living  on  an  income 
derived  from  his  father’s  silversmith’s  shop.  His  letters  to  his 
eldest  son,  quoted  by  their  descendant  Derek  Patmore  in  his 
Life  and  Times  of  Coventry  Patmore,  reveal  the  most  sympathetic 
understanding.  The  father  did  everything  that  he  could  to 
launch  the  son  in  literary  London.  But  Coventry’s  career  de¬ 
pended  on  the  continuance  of  the  family  income,  and  this  his 
financially  irresponsible  father  frittered  and  gambled  away,  so 
that  at  twenty-two  the  young  man  was  left  penniless  upon  the 
elder’s  precipitate  flight  to  France.  Charming,  understanding 
and  helpful  though  P.  G.  Patmore  was,  at  the  crisis  in  his 
affairs  the  poet  and  his  brother  were  left  to  fend  for  themselves. 
It  is  the  last  we  hear  for  many  years  of  this  talented  but  un¬ 
dependable  parent.  Of  the  poet’s  mother,  who  accompanied 
his  father  in  his  flight,  we  hear  even  less.  Patmore  seldom  spoke 
of  her.  A  rigid  Presbyterian,  outwardly  cold  in  manner,  and 
somewhat  stem  and  authoritative  with  her  children,  she  had 
been  the  companion  of  P.  G.  Patmore’s  dominating  old  mother; 
and  the  marriage,  it  seems,  had  taken  place  at  an  earlier  crisis 
in  the  feckless  young  man’s  career,  when  his  mother  and  his 
friends  had  hoped  that  she  would  be  a  restraining  influence. 
He  was  certainly  less  given  to  elegant  clothes,  and  no  longer 
fancied  himself  as  a  lady  killer  thereafter;  but  it  was  his  easy¬ 
going  point  of  view  that  triumphed.  She  did  not  prevent  his 
gambling  in  railway  shares,  nor  did  he  allow  her  to  instruct  her 
children  in  her  own  creed.  Yet  the  mother’s  influence  is,  if  only 
negatively,  dominant  throughout  the  poet’s  life.  (He  reacted 
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quickly  from  his  father’s  rationalistic  hedonism.)  There  is  a  very 
dear  connection  between  her  undemonstrative,  and  possibly 
cold,  nature  and  the  poet’s  impassioned  craving  for  love,  his 
three  marriages  and,  indeed,  the  whole  character  of  his 
religious  approach. 

His  first  love  affair  was  a  portent.  Miss  Gore,  whom  he  met 
in  Paris,  was  a  fashionable  young  lady,  ‘a  Miranda’,  as  his  father 
wrote,  ‘and,  my  dear  boy,  you  are  not  a  Ferdinand’.  He  was, 
however,  a  very  handsome  youth,  but  his  sixteen  years  were 
against  him.  The  young  lady,  two  years  his  senior,  refused  to 
take  him  seriously.  But  this  affair  was,  to  quote  Basil  Champ- 
ney’s  authoritative  biography,  ‘his  matriculation  in  the  school 
of  love,  and  initiated  him  in  the  mysteries  of  emotion,  which 
were  the  foundations  of  his  later  poetry’.  The  young  Patmore 
was,  by  then,  precociously  mature  and  over-confident.  ‘The 
sins  to  which  men  of  genius  are  usually  most  subject  are  those  of 
sense,’  he  wrote  in  Religio  Poetae,  and  whenever  Patmore  speaks 
of  men  of  genius  there  is  never  much  doubt  that  he  is  thinking 
of  himself.  His  premature  passions,  and  the  snub  they  earned 
him  in  the  Place  Vendome,  coloured,  I  believe,  the  pattern  of 
his  emotions  in  his  maturity.  The  importance  he  himself 
attached  to  Miss  Gore’s  slight  emerges  from  what  might  seem 
merely  a  romantic  affectation  in  his  early  married  life.  Finding 
a  picture,  his  great-grandson  tells  us,  that  somewhat  resembled 
Miss  Gore,  he  had  it  set  in  a  frame  with  shutters  and  hung  in 
his  drawing-room.  When  visitors  inquired  what  was  behind 
these  shutters  he  would  answer,  ‘The  very  first  Angel’.  Pat¬ 
more  enjoyed  striking  postures  that  might  shock  his  friends, 
but  the  seriousness  of  this  Paris  incident  is  also  attested  to  by 
several  of  his  early  poems.  His  first  book,  brought  out  with  his 
father’s  encouragement,  earned  a  trouncing  from  Blackwood's 
that  today  hardly  seems  undeserved.  The  poems  are  unoriginal 
and  patently  derivative  from  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth.  They 
re6ect,  however,  a  genuine  feeling,  aroused  by  his  failure  to  win 
his  ‘first  Angel’.  Treachery  in  women,  disappointment  in  love, 
and  the  sense  of  loss  figure  in  ‘The  Yew  Berry’,  and  ‘The 
River’  concludes  with  what  may  be  the  suicide  of  the  disap¬ 
pointed  lover.  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  many  years  later, 
was  puzzled.  Did  the  young  man  drown  or  no?  ‘I  do  not  say 
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that  this  mystery  may  not  add  more  interest  and  greater  awe,’  f 
he  commented,  ‘only  for  myself  I  should  like  to  know.*  Pat¬ 
more  did  not  explain.  Reviewing  this  early  poetry,  however, 
Hopkins  laid  his  hnger  on  its  weakness,  a  weakness  which  was 
never  entirely  absent  from  Patmore’s  work.  ‘The  acuteness  of 
the  intelligence  is  in  excess  of  the  stress  of  feeling,’  he  remarked. 
Hopkins  never  credited  Patmore  with  any  strength  of  emotion. 
But  the  poet’s  feelings  were  very  much  more  powerful  than  his 
Jesuit  mentor  supposed,  though  always  inhibited  by  his  fear 
that  they  would  utterly  master  him,  as  they  had  done,  perhaps, 
in  his  love  for  Miss  Gore.  The  fear  of  emotion  is  certainly  im¬ 
plicit  in  ‘The  River’  which,  for  all  its  debt  to  ‘The  Ancient 
Mariner’,  is  a  poem  of  genuine  experience: 

Along,  along,  swiftly  and  strong,  | 

The  river  slippeth  past;  | 

The  current  deep  is  still  as  sleep,  f 

And  yet  so  very  fast! 

There’s  something  in  its  quietness 
That  makes  the  soul  aghast. 

And  after  the  stream  has  carried  away  — or  perhaps  not 
carried  away  —  the  disappointed  lover,  its  taming  is  described 
in  a  metaphor  so  revealing  in  the  future  poet  of  The  Angel  in  the  \ 
House  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  significance  for  him  of 
that  raging  current.  For  as  the  lady  walks  next  morning  beside 
the  now  gentle  river,  the  poem  closes  on  a  note  of  peace: 

She  passes  on.  How  still  the  earth. 

And  all  the  air  above!  ^  j 

Here,  where  of  late  the  scritch-owl  shriek’d,  | 

Whispers  the  happy  dove; 

And  the  river,  through  the  ivied  bridge, 

Flows  calm  as  household  love. 

The  calming  of  the  passions  in  ‘household  love’  was  at  least  the 
ostensible  theme  of  the  laureate  of  domesticity,  for  which  Pat¬ 
more  was  accepted  in  his  middle  years. 

But  fear  of  passion  is  not  the  only  characteristic  of  the  mature 
Patmore  to  be  foreshadowed  in  the  early  poems.  His  later 
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religious  sense  appears  in  the  form  of  simple  mystical  appre¬ 
hension  in  ‘The  Yew  Berry*.  ‘We  remember  states  of  living 
ended  ere  we  left  the  womb,  And  see  a  vague  aurora  flashing 
to  us  from  the  tomb,’  he  writes  of  an  experience  reminiscent  of 
Wordsworth’s  Immortality  ode  and  of  Tennyson’s  ‘waking 
trances’.  Nothing  that  he  wrote  before  ‘Tamerton  Church- 
tower’  is  really  worth  reading  except  for  the  light  it  throws  for¬ 
ward  on  to  the  later  work,  though  the  early  poems  were  ad¬ 
mired  by  Tennyson  and  by  the  pre-Raphaelites,  and  gave 
Bulwer  Lytton  the  occasion  to  make  a  prophecy  of  outstanding 
insight.  ‘I  doubt  if  very  large  and  material  alterations  in  the 
faculty  we  call  taste,’  he  pronounced  in  a  letter  to  the  poet,  ‘are 
not  essentially  necessary  to  secure  you  the  wide  Audience  and 
the  permanent  Fame  which  must  root  themselves  in  the  univer¬ 
sal  sympathies,  and  the  household  affections  of  men.’  Suitably 
condensed,  this  might  be  a  fair  criticism  of  The  Unknown  Eros]  it 
argues  considerable  penetration  in  that  popular  novelist.  For 
the  next  few  years  seemed  to  belie  Lytton’s  judgment. 

‘Tamerton  Church- tower’  was  the  first  of  Patmore’s  novels 
in  verse,  his  first  comparative  success,  and  the  first  fruits  of  his 
very  happy  marriage  to  Emily  Andrews.  His  early  work,  for  all 
its  immaturity,  had  earned  him  a  place  in  Victorian  literary 
London.  Tennyson,  Browning  and  Ruskin  were  his  friends,  and 
—  a  more  important  development  —  Richard  Monckton  Milnes 
had  secured  him  an  assistant’s  post  in  the  British  Museum 
Library.  Emily  Andrews  was  a  most  distingubhed  young 
woman.  The  orphan  daughter  of  a  Congregationalbt  minister 
who  had  taught  Ruskin  Greek,  she  was  widely  read  in  the  classics 
and  in  French,  and  herself  wrote  children’s  stories  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  very  small  income  of  a  household  which  soon  included 
five  children,  and  which  was  visited,  for  her  sake  as  much  as 
for  his,  by  the  giants  of  the  world  of  letters. 

Their  marriage  was  comparable  in  its  success  to  the  Brown¬ 
ings’,  and  fulfilled  the  very  picture  of  household  love  that  the 
poet  had  foreseen.  Yet  the  first  poem  that  he  wrote  to  her, 
‘Tamerton  Church-tower’,  contains  much  to  remind  us  of  hb 
fear  of  passion  in  ‘The  River’.  In  a  more  original  form  it  repeats 
the  same  situation.  This  time  the  danger  arises  from  a  storm  at 
sea  which  overwhelms  the  hero  and  hb  bride  in  their  little  boat; 
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and,  after  an  unsatisfyingly  rhetorical  description  of  Blanche’s 
drowning,  Patmore  passes  on  to  a  reflective  passage  quite 
blatantly  cold-blooded.  ‘What  guilt  was  hers?’  he  asks,  only  to 
conclude  that 

God  is  great. 

And  all  that  may  be  known 
To  each  of  any  other’s  fate 
Is,  that  it  helps  his  own. 

His  fears  of  emotion  had  clearly  not  been  dispelled  by  his 
marriage,  and  the  pattern  of  his  private  myth  is  here  plainly 
revealed:  a  cycle  of  wooing  and  winning,  passion  and  loss, 
followed  by  a  fresh  wooing.  For  ‘Tamerton  Church-tower’ 
ends  on  a  note  of  hope,  hardly  more  explicit  than  the  fate 
of  the  disappointed  lover  in  ‘The  River’,  the  hope  of  fresh  love 
to  follow,  but  not  to  obliterate,  the  first.  Here  is  its  final  verse: 

My  soul,  once  more,  was  dim  for  her 
Who  slept  beneath  the  sea. 

As  I  sped  on,  without  the  spur. 

By  homestead,  heath  and  lea. 

Beside  my  path  the  moon  kept  pace, 

In  meek  and  brilliant  power. 

And  lit,  ere  long,  the  eastern  face 
Of  Tamerton  Church-tower. 

Beside  Tamerton  Church- tower  lived  his  tutor’s  daughter  Ruth 
—  conveniently  at  hand  to  console  the  hero  for  the  loss  of  the 
storm-tossed  Blanche.  The  hanging  of  the  shuttered  portrait 
takes  on  an  added  significance.  Emily  Patmore’s  understanding 
of  him  must  have  been  very  deep  to  allow  him  this  persistent 
inner  unfaithfulness.  ‘Her  wifely  love,*  he  records,  ‘felt  every 
variation  of  my  irregular  moods,  yet  never  showed  any  impa¬ 
tience.’  ‘I  desire  greatly  to  mortify  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  after 
your  way,’  he  had  written  to  a  young  literary  friend.  So  deep 
was  her  sympathy  with  her  husband  that  it  allowed  even  of  those 
withdrawings  that  were  as  integral  a  part  of  his  character  as  the 
need  to  woo  and  win. 

The  Angel  in  the  House,  his  second  novel  in  verse,  which  placed 
him  for  a  while  on  a  level  of  popularity  with  Tennyson,  is  spoken 
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of  as  the  poem  of  married  love.  In  fact,  it  is  more  concerned 
with  the  emotions  of  falling  in  love  and  being  in  love  than  with 
the  wedded  state.  It  is  amazing  how  long  the  wooing  of  Felix 
and  Honoria  is  protracted  without  any  incident  in  the  poem  to 
make  the  outcome  at  all  vmcertain.  The  hero’s  leisurely  and 
tortuous  advance  towards  marriage  is  punctuated  by  reflections 
on  the  nature  of  love  that,  in  their  slow  motion,  reflect  Patmore’s 
greater  interest  in  the  preliminaries  than  in  the  consummation. 
We  watch  him  not  only  intellectualizing  about  every  stage  in 
the  winning  of  a  wife,  but  also  speculating  upon  the  prospect  of 
losing  one.  For  no  sooner  have  the  lovers  exchanged  love-letters 
than  Felix  falls  into  a  revulsion  and  describes  a  dream: 

Then  I,  who  knew,  from  watching  life. 

That  blows  foreseen  are  slow  to  fall, 

Rehearsed  the  losing  of  a  wife, 

And  faced  its  terrors  each  and  all. 

The  self-chastising  fancy  show’d 
The  coffin  with  its  ghastly  breath; 

The  innocent  sweet  face  that  owed 
None  of  its  innocence  to  death;  .  .  . 

And  so  to  ‘the  indignity  of  “earth  to  earth”  This  vision, 
rather  than  the  saccharine  honeymoon  by  the  seaside,  with  the 
proud  husband  buying  sandshoes  for  his  three-days’  wife,  is  the 
emotional  culmination  of  the  poem,  which  is  still  attractive  for 
its  wayside  beauties,  its  cathedral  close,  its  domestic  interiors,  its 
natural  description,  and  its  often  accurate  and  reflective  obser¬ 
vations.  The  ‘blows  foreseen’,  alas,  did  fall,  and  Emily  Patmore 
died  of  tuberculosis,  after  fifteen  years  of  very  great  happiness. 
Before  her  death,  however,  Patmore  had  written  the  third  of  his 
novels  in  verse,  The  Victories  of  Love.  It  was  intended  to  be  the 
second  in  a  trilogy:  the  conclusion  was  to  treat  of  ‘the  hope 
which  remains  for  individual  love  in  death’,  but  this  remained 
unwritten.  The  Victories  marks  an  intermediate  stage  between 
The  Angela  with  its  purely  domestic  moral,  and  the  later  religious 
odes.  Frederick  and  his  Jane,  although  presented  against  a 
background  of  mid-Victorian  Wiltshire  as  faithfully  rendered 
as  in  the  previous  poem,  are  not  rooted  in  nature  but  in  Pat¬ 
more’s  private  symbolism,  which  during  his  wife’s  lifetime  had 
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remained  largely  unexpressed.  Patmore  was  thinking,  as  he 
noted  in  his  memoranda,  of  ‘the  relation  of  the  soul  to  Christ  as 
his  betrothed  the  effect  on  the  poem  was  disastrous. 

Frederick’s  patronizing  attitude  to  his  ‘common’  wife  Jane, 
who  is  guilty  of  grammatical  solecisms,  and  the  poor  creature’s 
creeping  humility  towards  her  sailor  husband  are  remarkable 
even  among  the  lapses  from  taste  of  which  Patmore  was  so  often 
guilty.  Ostensibly,  at  least,  until  we  come  to  the  final  ‘Wedding 
Sermon’,  Frederick  and  Jane  belong  to  the  same  world  as  Felix 
and  Honoria  in  The  Angel.  The  garrulous  Lady  Clitheroe 
makes  an  entertaining  chorus;  Mrs.  Graham  receives  her  son’s 
confidences  and  the  young  man,  after  fewer  preliminaries  than 
the  fortunate  Felix,  makes  his  socially  unsuitable  marriage.  It 
is  all  as  snug  as  a  ‘nice  novel’.  But  the  union  of  Frederick  and 
Jane  possesses  a  greater  charge  of  emotional  significance  for 
Patmore  than  the  romance  of  The  Angel  in  the  House;  it  has  less 
connection  with  his  own  marriage,  which  was  to  end  soon  after 
the  poem’s  publication  in  serial  form,  though  before  its  final 
revision.  That  the  relationship  of  Jane  to  Frederick  was  for 
Patmore  the  prototype  of  the  soul’s  to  God  we  know  from  his 
own  note;  and  that  is  sufficient  explanation  of  the  poem’s 
mawkish  failure  on  the  realistic  plane.  For  whereas  the  mutual 
attitudes  of  King  Cophetua  and  the  Beggar  maid  —  whose  story 
Patmore  used  on  several  occasions  —  are,  in  the  earthly  sense, 
only  romantic  to  the  utterly  insensitive  male,  they  were  to  him 
in  the  spiritual  sense  both  true  and  emotionally  sincere.  Emily 
Patmore  was  mentally  and  morally  the  poet’s  equal,  a  woman 
whom  Tennyson  and  his  other  friends  respected  for  her  own 
sake,  and  who  bore  an  equal  responsibility  with  him  in  their 
marriage.  Yet  shortly  before  her  death  from  tuberculosis,  he 
was  able  to  imagine  the  death  of  the  humble  Jane,  from  the 
same  disease,  as  a  benefit  for  Frederick  and  a  transfiguration  for 
Jane. 

And  death,  which  takes  me  firom  his  side. 

Shows  me,  in  veiy^  deed  his  bride! 

the  poor  lady  concludes,  and  Patmore,  in  one  of  his  inconclusive 
hints,  introduces  Honoria’s  most  eligible  sister  Mary.  Whether 
she  was  meant  to  console  the  widower  even  Hopkins  did  not  ask. 
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So  important  was  the  pattern  of  wooing,  winning,  loss  and 
fresh  wooing,  to  Patmore  that  in  this  poem  it  was  more  real  than 
his  own  marriage.  As  his  wife’s  health  declined,  he  must  have 
been  feeling  out  towards  a  different  relationship,  between  lord 
and  mistress,  a  relationship  in  which  all  the  passion  was  on  the 
woman’s  side,  all  the  intellect  on  the  man’s;  and  to  this  pattern 
not  only  did  his  future  marriages  conform,  but  his  religious 
attitude  as  well.  The  rest  of  his  life,  except  only  for  the  brief  and 
sterile  interlude  of  his  old-man’s  love  for  Alice  Meynell,  was  one 
long  attempt  to  stabilize  this  perilously  unstable  situation.  In  a 
worldly  sense  he  was  in  the  position  of  Cophetua  to  both  his 
second  and  his  third  wives,  Marianne  Byles  was  forty-two,  a 
year  his  senior,  when  he  married  her;  and  though  she  was  rich 
and,  by  her  Catholicism,  helped  him  towards  a  conversion  that 
had  been  impeded  by  his  first  wife’s  memory,  she  was  not,  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  an  eligible  or  likely  bride.  As  for  Harriet 
Robson,  she  had  been  in  the  position  of  paid  companion  to  his 
daughter. 

Patmore’s  first  marriage  had  been  a  domestic  partnership 
which  allowed  him  some  reserves.  *A  helpless  and  enslaved  sub¬ 
mission  of  all  the  faculties  to  love,’  he  wrote,  repeating  Colvin’s 
strictures  upon  Keats,  ‘proved  when  it  came  to  the  trial,  to  be 
the  weakness  of  his  own  nature.’  Emily  Patmore  did  not  make 
the  demands  of  her  husband  that  Keats  made  of  himself  for 
Fanny  Brawne.  In  fantasy,  and  in  his  poems,  Patmore  re¬ 
peatedly  wooed  and  won  yet  never  held;  it  was  his  compensa¬ 
tion,  perhaps,  for  his  mother’s  coldness  and  his  rejection  by 
Miss  Gore.  It  was  the  easier  for  him  therefore  to  use  the  sym¬ 
bolism  of  sexual  love  to  describe  the  relations  between  God  and 
the  soul.  Like  the  beggar  maid,  he  could  throw  himself  at 
Cophetua’s  feet  and,  like  Jane,  only  in  his  death  would  he 
become  the  accepted  bride.  ‘When  the  soul  has  passed  the 
purgative  stage,’  he  wrote  in  Religio  Poetae,  ‘and  has  attained 
the  unidve  condition,  in  which  all  fidelity  is  habitual  and  com¬ 
paratively  easy,  she  becomes  capable,  for  the  first  time,  of  real 
insight.’  Except  to  Emily,  fidelity,  I  believe,  was  never  easy  for 
Patmore  either  in  the  conjugal  affections  or  in  his  religion.  It 
was  a  virtue  for  which  he  had  always  to  fight.  But  he  had  a 
still  harder  fight  to  assume  the  feminine,  or  receptive,  role  in 
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his  attitude  towards  God.  In  all  his  relations,  towards  his  family, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  friends,  his  writing  and  his  religion,  he 
betrayed  an  increasing  intellectual  arrogance  after  Emily 
Patmore’s  death. 

•  For  a  short  while,  however,  under  the  immediate  impact  of 
his  loss,  he  allowed  his  emotions  free  play,  and  the  few  poems 
written  in  those  months  are  among  the  most  genuine  expressions 
of  grief  in  all  poetry.  It  is  as  if  he  had  foreknown  the  blow  that 
was  coming  to  him  and  could  see  it,  stripped  to  its  essentials  and  I 
without  the  accretions  of  the  imagination.  There  is  sentimen-  I 
tality  in  ‘The  Azalea’  and  ‘The  Toys’,  just  as  there  had  been  in  " 
The  Angel;  a  kind  of  pathos  clings  for  him  to  the  objects  asso-  ■ 
ciated  with  his  sorrow,  the  toys  themselves,  and  the  crumpled  I 
letter  in  ‘The  Azalea’;  but  there  is  also  a  depth  of  feeling  that  ■ 
he  was  never  able  to  release,  except  in  rare  flashes  in  his  religious 
poems.  It  was  Patmore’s  weakness  always  to  speak  of  things  a  = 
little  beyond  his  perceptions,  things  that  he  knew  of  but  could  ! 
not  taste;  but  in  the  first  book  of  The  Unknown  Eros  are  these  | 
few  poems  that  speak  with  an  almost  anonymous  voice  —  so 
bare  are  they  of  elaboration  —  of  a  loss  felt  and  known  and  | 
savoured  to  the  lees.  Nothing  in  all  Victorian  literature,  except  L 
In  Memoriam,  is  more  deeply  felt  than  the  poem  ‘Departure’.  * 

And  it  was  like  your  great  and  gracious  ways  i| 

To  turn  your  talk  on  daily  things,  my  Dear,  j 

Lifting  the  luminous,  pathetic  lash 
To  let  the  laughter  flash. 

Whilst  I  drew  near. 

Because  you  spoke  so  low  that  I  could  scarcely  hear. 

But  all  at  once  to  leave  me  at  the  last,  ; 

More  at  the  wonder  than  the  loss  aghast,  [ 

With  huddled,  unintelligible  phrase. 

And  frightened  eye. 

And  go  your  journey  of  all  days 
With  not  one  kiss,  or  a  good-bye, 

And  the  only  loveless  look  the  look  with  which  you  pass’d: 
’Twas  all  unlike  your  great  and  gracious  ways. 

In  his  early  widowhood  Patmore’s  apprehension  of  nature 
became  richer  too.  His  eye  for  detail,  his  local  colour,  had  been 
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pleasing  in  ‘Tamcrton  Church-tower’,  and  a  welcome  ingredi¬ 
ent  in  the  background  of  The  Angel.  ‘The  Azalea’  and  ‘The 
Toys’  contain  crisp  visual  imagery.  But  ‘Winter’,  written  early 
in  his  second  marriage,  though  it  partakes  of  the  feeling  that 
informs  his  poems  of  loss,  is  already  invaded  by  his  fatal  rhetoric. 

In  his  religious  odes  Patmore  seldom  attained  directness  of 
speech,  or  the  stripping  of  an  experience  to  its  essentials.  They 
lack  that  bare  simplicity  which  had  come  to  him  at  Emily’s 
death.  She  had  bidden  him  marry  again;  but  she  would  not 
have  approved  of  his  conversion.  In  a  sense  perhaps  he  was 
cut  off  from  her  by  it.  What  was  wanted  now  she  had  never 
asked  of  him,  and  he  had  always  withheld  in  his  marriages  of 
the  flesh.  For  the  soul,  his  soul,  had  now  to  become  the  Spouse 
of  God.  The  roles  in  his  favourite  ceremony  of  wooing  must 
be  reversed: 

What  if  this  Lady  be  thy  Soul,  and  He 
Who  claims  to  enjoy  her  sacred  beauty  be, 

Not  thou,  but  God;  and  thy  sick  fire 
A  female  vanity. 

Such  as  a  Bride,  viewing  her  mirrored  charms, 

Feels  when  she  sighs,  *Ah  these  are  for  his  arms!’ 

Such  passion  as  there  is  in  the  opening  lines  runs  out  in  the 
conceit,  that  reminds  us  of  Frederick  and  poor  Jane.  Patmore 
could  not  submerge  his  private  symbolism  in  the  language  of  the 
Song  of  Songs.  Nor,  perhaps,  could  John  of  the  Cross,  though 
his  metaphors  are  universal,  while  Patmore’s  remain  idiosyn¬ 
cratic.  Tliis  preoccupation  with  female  vanity  drew  Hopkins’s 
censure.  A  comparison  drawn  from  The  Angell  —  it  was  singu¬ 
larly  inappropriate  in  a  religious  poem.  Even  in  The  Angel  it 
had  savoured  of  male  condescension.  Patmore  needed,  always, 
slightly  to  despise  woman  for  her  preoccupation  with  the 
ensnaring  and  managing  of  man. 

Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  found  a  more  serious  fault,  however, 
in  much  of  Patmore’s  poetry:  frigidity.  He  uses  the  word  several 
times  in  the  separate  critiques  of  each  poem  which  the  poet 
asked  of  him  when,  in  his  sixties,  they  became  friends.  But, 
though  Patmore  promised  to  make  many  of  the  revisions  sug¬ 
gested,  he  in  fact  made  very  few.  His  verse  had  always  been 
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written  rapidly.  Richard  Garnett  records  twenty  or  more  lines  I  c 
written  in  half  an  hour.  ‘Refashioning  was  rarely  needful.’  So  |  £ 
opposite,  in  fact,  was  Patmore’s  practice  to  Hopkins’s,  that  for  1 
him  the  latter’s  poetry  had  ‘the  effect  of  veins  of  pure  gold  em-  J 

bedded  in  masses  of  unpractical  quEirtz’,  a  judgment  which  i 

appears  now  to  be  much  more  applicable  to  Patmore’s  own  f 

later  work.  Hopkins  defended  him  against  Robert  Bridges’s  1 
attack.  ‘He  shows  a  mastery  of  phrase,’  he  wrote,  ‘of  the  *  i 
rhetoric  of  verse,  which  belongs  to  the  tradition  of  Shakespeare  c 

and  Milton.’  To  Patmore  himself  he  spoke  of  the  poems  as  ‘a  1 
good  deed  done  for  the  Catholic  Church,  and  another  for  Eng¬ 
land’.  Yet  in  his  criticisms  of  the  individual  pieces  a  carping 
note  creeps  in,  and  an  ambivalent  attitude  emerges  clearly  in 
his  letter  containing  notes  on  the  second  part  of  The  Unknown  | 
Eros.  ‘And  when  I  read  “Remembered  Grace”,’  he  writes, 

‘  “The  Child’s  Purchase”,  “Legem  Tuam  Dilexi”  and  others  I 
of  this  volume  I  sigh  to  think  that  it  is  all  one  almost  to  be  I 
too  full  of  meaning  and  to  have  none  and  to  see  very  deep  and  I 
not  to  see  at  all,  for  nothing  so  profound  can  be  found  in  the  r 
poets  of  this  age.’  He  goes  on,  in  fact,  to  compare  Patmore  ^ 
to  Duns  Scotus,  ‘who  saw  too  far’  and  ‘knew  too  much;  his  : 
subtlety  overshot  his  interests’.  Ultimately  he  could  not  accept  | 
Patmore’s  poetry,  because  in  it  ‘the  feeling  does  not  fuse  and  | 
flush  the  language’. 

Patmore  knew  that  in  his  religion  and  in  its  expression  in  his  1 
poetry  he  must  release  just  that  flood  of  feeling  that  it  had  been  ] 
his  lifelong  and  compulsive  habit  to  stem.  Yet  the  matter  of  his 
devotional  poems  is  almost  always  an  emotively  tinged  reason¬ 
ing,  and  in  those  passages  where  the  passions  appear  for  a  ! 
moment  to  flow,  there  is  a  fatal  suggestion  of  fustian: 

Twice  thirty  centuries  and  more  ago,  j 

All  in  a  heavenly  Abyssinian  vale, 

Man  first  met  woman;  and  the  ruddy  snow 
On  many  ridged  Abora  turned  pale. 

And  the  song  choked  within  the  nightingale. 

It  is  not  the  grand  style,  but  a  rhetoric  deriving  from  Cole¬ 
ridge  and  ripe  for  development  by  Patmore’s  admirer  and  suc¬ 
cessor,  Francis  Thompson.  The  texture  of  these  late  poems  is  = 
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coarse,  the  very  loose  rhyme  schemes  at  times  defective,  and  the 
free  verse  often  unpleasing  to  the  ear.  He  justified  his  practice 
by  precedents  drawn  from  the  past  in  his  ‘Essay  on  English 
Metrical  Law’.  But  the  real  root  of  his  imperfections  lay  in  his 
impatience  with  the  poetic  region  he  inhabited;  with  one  foot 
perilously  upon  his  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  he  was  for  ever  trying  to 
leap  on  to  an  imperfectly  glimpsed  Tableland  of  Thibet.  The 
resulting  poems  are  as  disorderly  and  explosive  as  the  activities 
of  the  evil  and  ‘bond  disclaiming  spirit’  in  the  opening  of ‘Legem 
Tuam  Dilexi’. 

But  for  compulsion  of  strong  grace. 

The  pebble  in  the  road 
Would  straight  explode. 

And  fill  the  ghastly  boundlessness  of  space. 

The  furious  power, 

To  soft  growth  twice  constrained  in  leaf  and  flower. 
Protests,  and  longs  to  flash  its  faint  self  far 
Beyond  the  dimmest  star. 

The  same 
Seditious  flame. 

Beat  backward  with  reduplicated  might. 

Struggles  alive  within  its  stricter  term. 

And  is  the  worm. 

The  poems  throw  up  pebbles  of  politick  invective,  flames  of 
hatred,  crude  humours,  violent  paradox,  verbal  complexity, 
undigested  dogma  —  often  of  his  own  invention  —  and  curious 
erotic  details.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  rhetorical  farrago,  clearly 
written  at  white  heat,  come  moments  of  insight  and  feeling.  Of 
the  three  Psyche  poems,  the  most  perverse  of  the  odes,  Hopkins 
could  only  say:  ‘They  belong  to  such  a  new  atmosphere  that  I 
feel  it  as  dangerous  to  criticize  them  as  the  Canticles*  They 
are,  to  my  mind,  the  crude,  almost  uncensored  evidence  of 
Patmore’s  endeavours  to  pour  his  damned  up  emotions  into  his 
religion.  The  more  he  struggled,  the  more  vociferous  and 
active  his  intellect  became.  Everything  around  him  —  privi¬ 
leged  society  crumbling  under  the  impact  of  the  second  Reform 
Bill,  science  dazzling  the  imagination  with  perspectives  of 
infinity,  poetry  relapsing  into  Swinbumian  sensuousness  — 
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contributed  to  his  picture  of  a  world  sinking  into  corruption. 
Yet  for  him  who,  for  all  his  rhetorical  contortions,  had  found 
God,  there  was  some  hope  and  happiness;  he  had  even  a  vision 
of  ‘some  amazing  developments  of  Christianity,  which  is  yet  in 
its  infancy,  though  it  seems,  as  it  has  always  seemed  to  con¬ 
temporaries,  to  be  in  its  decay’.  The  conclusion  of  ‘Remem¬ 
bered  Grace’  gives  a  direct  and  lovely  account  of  what  he 
knew  he  had  gained: 

When  others  cry, 

‘The  stars,  if  stars  there  were. 

Are  quenched  and  out!’ 

To  him,  uplooking  t’ward  the  hills  for  aid. 

Appear,  at  need  displayed. 

Gaps  in  the  low-hung  gloom,  and,  bright  in  air, 

Orion  or  the  Bear. 
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Disraeli,  Gladstone,  Huxley,  his  fellow  Catholics,  the  priests, 
the  Pope  himself,  came  under  the  lash  of  his  scorn.  No  longer 
the  sociable  and  penurious  literary  man  of  his  first  marriage, 
he  was  now,  thanks  to  his  second  wife’s  fortune,  a  country 
gentleman  and  a  Tory  of  the  old  school.  His  daughter,  Emily 
Honoria,  whom  he  had  loved  more  dearly  than  anyone  except 
her  dead  mother,  had  chosen  a  religious  vocation  and  1^ 
him,  his  initial  grief  turned  to  rejoicing,  for  a  nunnery.  His 
second  wife  had  retired  into  invalidism  and  died.  His  third, 
who  had  intruded  in  her  predecessor’s  lifetime  ‘with  the  clever¬ 
ness  and  audacity  of  a  Becky  Sharp’,  was  busy  making  herself 
into  *a  model  wife  of  a  famous  man’.*  Physically  the  ageing 
poet  was  deeply  bound  to  her,  though,  mentally  unsatisfied,  he 
sought  for  a  companion  who  would  be  his  intellectual  equal,  as 
Emily  Patmore  had  been.  This,  I  think,  is  the  cause  of  his  late 
and  unhappy  love  for  Alice  Meynell.  But  none  of  these 
experiences  were  expressed  in  poetry.  The  writings  of  hii 
declining  years  were  in  prose. 

His  autobiographical  Sponsa  Dei,  the  record  of  his  religious 
life,  he  destroyed,  partly  as  a  consequence  of  Hopkin’s  remark 
that  it  was  ‘telling  secrets’.  From  his  Religio  Poetae,  however,  a 
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*  The  opinion  of  the  poet’s  daughter-in-law,  quoted  by  Derek  Patmore,  op.  dt., 
pp.  150,  178. 
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series  of  loose  essays  —  some  of  them  originally  contributed  to 
the  St.  James's  Gazette  and  the  Fortnightly  Review  —  we  can  find 
all  that  we  require  to  fill  out  the  story  of  the  late  Odes  them¬ 
selves.  For  all  his  acceptance  of  authority,  he  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  give  up  generalizing  upon  the  world  by  the  use  of 
analogies  drawn  from  his  own  wooings,  and  from  Plato, 
Swedenborg  and  the  mystics.  Just  as  in  his  prime  he  had 
collected  the  privately  printed  volumes  of  the  Eroticon  Biblion 
Society  to  supplement  his  own  experience  of  sex,  so  now  he 
commented  and  elaborated  on  his  own  store  of  hard-gained 
religious  knowledge  with  a  wealth  of  intellectual  imagination 
that  refused  to  be  tamed. 

All  the  while  he  was  collecting,  in  the  solitude  of  the  garden 
house  at  Heron’s  Ghyll  or  in  his  study  at  Lymington,  the 
aphorisms,  published  in  the  year  before  his  death,  of  The  Rod, 
the  Root  and  the  Flower.  From  occasional  pages  in  this  book  it  is 
clear  that  Patmore’s  struggle,  against  his  nature,  to  pour  his 
pent-up  emotions  into  his  religion,  had  its  rewards.  It  is  not 
pure  gold;  invention  is  still  liable  to  appear  side  by  side  with 
apprehension,  and  one  knows  the  cost  to  him  of  such  a  prayer 
as:  ‘So  give  me  to  possess  this  mystery  that  I  shall  not  desire  to 
understand  it.’  The  book  is  by  no  means  free  from  the  trans¬ 
cendental  theorizings  of  Religio  Poetae.  Yet  he  can  note  down 
baldly  on  another  page  the  fundamental  weakness  of  all  such 
writing.  ‘No  great  art,  no  really  effective  ethical  teaching,  can 
come  from  any  but  such  as  know  immeasurably  more  than  they 
attempt  to  communicate.’  He  had  better  perhaps  have 
remained  content  to  steady  his  feet  upon  his  Peak  of  Teneriffe. 
Whatever  heights  there  are  above  poetry,  he  was  not  ready  to 
inhabit  them.  As*  a  poet  he  attained  greatness  once,  under  the 
impact  of  his  first  wife’s  death.  As  a  prophet  without  re¬ 
sponsibility  he  was  a  failure;  for,  as  he  realized  at  the  last,  a 
prophet  has  at  least  one  responsibility,  to  know  more  than  he 
says.  In  his  religion,  however,  on  the  evidence  of  The  Rod,  the 
Root  and  the  Flower,  his  struggles  were  not  entirely  in  vain. 
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The  Family  Reunion:  A  reply  to  Mr.  Murry 

STEPHEN  FLOERSHEIMER 

IN  the  interesting  ‘Note’  that  Mr.  J.  Middleton  Murry  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  January  issue  of  this  journal,  he  complained  that 
two  of  the  most  important  elements  in  Eliot’s  play  had  been  left 
‘perplexingly  vague’,  (i)  Did  Harry  murder  his  wife,  or  did  he 
only  imagine  that  he  had  pushed  her  overboard?  (2)  Is  there 
or  is  there  not  a  causal  connection  between  Harry’s  father’s 
wish  to  kill  Harry’s  mother  and  Harry’s  killing  —  or  belief  that 
he  had  killed  —  his  own  wife?  As  it  happens,  Mr.  Murry’s 
queries  have  been  anticipated  to  some  extent  by  F.  O.  Matthies- 
sen  in  his  The  Achievement  of  T.  S.  Eliot  (2nd  edition,  1947). 
Like  Mr.  Murry,  Matthiessen  thought  that  ‘the  most  devastating 
aspects  of  The  Family  Reunion  are  the  unexamined  implications  of 
Harry’s  conduct’  (p.  170).  And  he  also  felt  that  the  wife-hatred 
‘though  repeated  in  two  generations  does  not . . .  assume  much 
more  than  private  significance’  (p.  168).  If  Matthiessen  and 
Mr.  Murry  are  right  in  being  devastated  and  perplexed  about 
these  two  matters,  the  fact  is  a  very  serious  criticism  of  tho 
play’s  dramatic  pretensions.  But  are  they  right? 

Although  there  certainly  is  some  vagueness,  it  is  fairly  clear, 
I  think,  that  Harry  did  not  kill  his  wife.  And  the  reason  why  he 
thought  he  had  killed  her,  as  he  undoubtedly  did  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  play,  can  be  shown,  in  my  opinion,  to  derive  from 
the  effect  produced  by  his  father’s  wish  to  have  killed  his  wife. 
Here  in  fact  is  the  symbolic  crux  of  the  play. 

As  Mr.  Murry  has  pointed  out,  the  action  of  the  play  consists 
in  Harry’s  gradual  liberation  from  a  sense  of  guilt.  In  one  of 
the  first  speeches,  he  announces  that  his  wife’s  death  was  no 
accident  — he  had  killed  her.  But  this  blunt  confession  does 
not  seem  to  ease  his  conscience.  On  the  contrary,  it  intensifies 
his  need  for  the  ‘real’  truth  —  aggravating  his  conscience  rather 
than  appeasing  it.  In  the  end,  however,  he  does  succeed  in 
becoming  liberated  from  this  sense  of  guilt.  As  none  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  speaks  can  give  a  clear-cut  Yes  or  No  to 
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his  self-accusations,  the  form  his  liberation  takes  is  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  a  progressively  increasing  amount  of  information, 
which  helps  him  to  understand  himself.  Eliot  does  not,  it  is  true, 
put  into  words  what  it  is  exactly  that  Harry  discovers  about 
himself,  but  we  can  infer  the  nature  of  this  vital  information 
from  the  general  structure  of  the  play. 

It  is  significant,  for  example,  that  the  Eumenides  assume  a 
visual  form  for  Harry  at  the  precise  moment  when  he  returns 
to  Wishwood.  He  knew  of  them  before  —  ever  since  his  wife’s 
death,  indeed  —  but  it  is  only  now  that  they  actually  appear  to 
him.  As  they  represent  his  haunted  conscience,  the  sin  of 
which  they  are  the  projection  must  have  been  committed  at 
Wishwood.  What  was  that  sin? 

After  reviewing  his  unhappy  childhood  with  his  cousin 
Mary,  Harry  has  a  talk  with  Dr.  Warburton  who  succeeds  in 
making  him  remember  the  particular  day  on  which  the  news  of 
his  father’s  death  arrived.  He  recalls  ‘the  low  conversation  of 
triumphant  aunts’,  and  then  in  a  flash  of  revelation  the  signific¬ 
ance  of  his  mother’s  attitude  b  realized: 

Yes,  I  see  now.  That  night,  when  she  kbsed  me, 

I  felt  the  trap  close. 

But  Harry  and  Warburton  are  interrupted  by  Sergeant 
Winchell.  Harry’s  behaviour  now  astounds  Warburton,  who 
tries  to  restrain  him: 

HARRY  Why  do  you  keep  asking 

About  her  Ladyship?  Do  you  know  or  don’t  you? 

I’m  not  afraid  of  you. 

WINCHELL  I  should  hope  not,  my  Lord. 

I  didn’t  mean  to  put  myself  forward. 

But  you  see,  my  Lord,  I  had  good  reason  for  asking. . . . 

[It  was  to  report  a  road  accident,  as  we  are  told  later.] 

HARRY  Well,  do  you  want  me  to  produce  her  for  you? 

WINCHELL  Oh  no  indeed,  my  Lord,  I’d  much  rather 
not. . . . 

HARRY  You  mean  you  think  I  can’t.  But  I  might  surprise 
you; 

I  think  I  might  be  able  to  give  you  a  shock. 
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Harry’s  almost  hysterical  excitement  in  this  scene  must  derive 
from  the  relief  the  partial  discovery  of  the  real  relationship 
between  his  mother  and  himself  had  induced  in  him.  But  the 


only  new  fact  he  discovers  b  one  told  him  by  Agatha.  It  b  that  ^ 
hb  father  had  intended  to  kill  Amy  (Harry’s  mother).  Now,  ^ 
suddenly,  Harry  understands  his  own  reactions.  Hb  mother’s 
‘lovelessness’  had  driven  away  the  ‘loving’  father  who  had  \ 
naively  contemplated  murder  as  a  possible  solution  to  hb  ’ 
troubles.  The  recognition  that  a  ‘trap’  had  closed  the  day  hb  ^ 
father  was  known  to  be  dead  meant  that  as  a  child  he  had  ' 
subconsciously  held  hb  mother  responsible  for  the  removal  of  ^ 
his  father.  Hb  mother  had  sprung  the  trap.  From  that  night 
he  had  wanted  to  kill  her  for  imprisoning  him  and  depriving 
him  of  hb  father.  Naturally  such  a  desire  had  to  be  suppressed. 

It  was  because  it  had  never  been  allowed  to  reach  his  conscious 
mind  that  he  had  deceived  himself  into  thinking  that  he  had 
been  responsible  for  his  wife’s  death. 

For  years,  then,  Harry  had  lived  with  the  suppressed  desire 
to  kill  hb  mother.  Hb  wife’s  accidental  death  first  brought  thb 
subconscious  wbh  to  the  surface.  He  transferred  it  to  her, 
knowing  only  that  somehow  and  somewhere  he  wbhed  for  a 
woman’s  death.  Thus,  faced  with  the  fact  of  her  disappearance, 
he  accuses  himself  of  having  pushed  her  overboard.  The  fact 
that  he  persuaded  himself  to  believe  thb  b  evidence  of  the 
intensity  with  which  he  had  suppressed  hb  real  desire.  He  had 
perhaps  dreamt  that  he  had  committed  the  crime  during  those 
two  nights  after  the  accident  ‘when  the  ship’s  doctor  and  purser 
were  very  kind  to  him*. 

Harry  substantiates  these  conjectures  shortly  before  he  leaves 
Wbhwood: 

All  thb  year, 

Thb  last  year,  I  have  been  in  flight 

But  always  in  ignorance  of  invbible  pursuers. 

Now  I  know  that  all  my  life  has  been  a  flight. 

And  the  fact  that  he  must  leave  Wbhwood  —  even  with  the 
knowledge  that  it  might  cause  serious  harm  to  hb  mother  — 
brings  out  and  underlines  the  source  of  hb  sense  of  guilt.  The 
scene  with  Sergeant  Winchell  b  completely  intelligible  now: 
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Harry,  in  a  state  of  emotional  upheaval  which  b^ns  when 
Winchell  is  announced  but  has  not  yet  entered,  makes  fun  of 
him,  because,  though  consciously  he  knows  that  his  mother  is 
not  dead,  has  not  been  murdered,  his  subconscious  mind  makes 
him  suspect  that  Winchell  is  inquiring  after  her. 

We  can  no  longer  say,  as  Mr.  Murry  does,  that  ‘these  affinities 
to  the  Oresteia  are  formal  rather  than  essential’.  The  Eumen- 
ides  are  not  a  random  choice  to  symbolize  Harry’s  sense  of 
guilt.  These  Furies  are  haunting  a  would-be  matricide.  Harry 
recognizes  at  the  end  the  way  in  which  they  fulfilled  their 
function: 

You  followed  me  here  where  I  thought  I  should  escape 
you  — 

No!  You  were  already  here  before  I  arrived. 

Now  I  see  at  last  that  I  am  following  you.  . . . 

The  Furies  were  already  at  Wish  wood  for  two  reasons.  One 
was  that  as  a  boy  there  Harry  had  already  unconsciously  plotted 
his  mother’s  death.  The  other  reason,  a  closely  connected 
one,  perhaps  provides  the  answer  to  Mr.  Murry’s  second  per¬ 
plexity.  This  is  that  the  Furies  were  already  at  Wish  wood 
because  they  had  been  there  all  the  dme  since  Harry’s  father 
had  wanted,  years  ago,  to  kill  Amy.  Agatha  tells  Harry, 
‘You  are  the  consciousness  of  your  unhappy  family.*  With  this 
in  mind,  it  may  be  suggested  that  Eliot’s  contribution  to  the 
Orestes  legend  is  to  make  his  Agamemnon  at  once  the  precursor 
of  and  a  parallel  to  his  Orestes.  And  Harry’s  purification  there¬ 
fore  b  as  much  for  an  attempted  murder  of  Clytemnestra  by 
Agamemnon  as  for  the  retribution  effected  by  Orestes.  It  U  the 
Aeschylean  pattern,  reduced  from  actions  to  intentions,  with 
the  one  difference  that  Eliot  has  substituted  for  the  father’s 
justifiable  sacrifice  of  the  daughter  (Iphigenia)  a  justifiable 
attempt  by  the  father  on  the  life  of  the  mother. 
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Terms 

II.  Dissociation  of  Sensibility  ^ 

F.  W.  BATESON 

HAZLITT  has  described,  in  the  fourth  of  his  Lectures  on  the 
English  Poets,  how  a  critical  term  sometimes  becomes  ‘a  kind  of 
watchword,  the  shibboleth  of  a  critical  party’.  The  two  ex¬ 
amples  Hazlitt  gave  of  this  process  were  the  word  wit  in  Pope’s 
time  and  the  word  genius  in  ‘the  present  day’,  i.e.  i8i8.  But  the 
list  could,  of  course,  easily  be  extended.  The  word  sensibility 
is  a  particularly  instructive  example  of  this  critical  cant,  as  Haz¬ 
litt  called  it,  because  it  has  been  the  shibboleth  of  two  separate 
and  very  different  critical  parties.  It  is  not  proposed  to  discuss 
here,  however,  that  eighteenth-century  ability  to  feel  ‘the 
Misery  of  others  with  Inward  Pain',  which  was  then  ‘deservedly 
named  Sensibility'.^  The  sensibility  that  is  dissociated  in  the 
critical  writings  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot  and  his  followers  seems  to 
have  no  connection  with  its  sentimental  predecessor.  The 
modem  term  is  almost  certainly  French  in  origin.  Though  the 
sense  is  not  recognized  by  the  Oxford  Dictionary  (S-Sh,  1908-14), 
or  its  Supplement  (1933),  the  indications  are  that  the  term  was 
borrowed  by  Mr.  Eliot  —  who  was  soon  imitated  by  Mr. 
Middleton  Murry  and  Mr.  Herbert  Read  —  in  or  about  1919 
from  Remy  de  Gourmont’s  ProblSme  du  Style  (1902),  a  refreshing 
but  irresponsible  work,  in  which  la  sensibiliti  makes  frequent 
appearances.  Mr.  Eliot  certainly  had  Gourmont’s  book  open 
on  the  table  before  him  when  writing  several  of  the  essays  and 
reviews  collected  in  The  Sacred  Wood  (1920).  The  word  dissocia¬ 
tion  may  also  derive  from  Gourmont,  with  whom  it  was  a 

‘The  quotation  —  from  The  Prompter,  no.  63,  June  17th,  1735 — is  the  eaiiiot 
use  of  the  word  in  this  specifically  ’sentimental’  sense  that  has  so  far  come  to  light 
See  R.  S.  Crane,  ‘Suggestions  towards  a  Geneal<^  of  the  “Man  of  Feeling”,’ 
ELH,  December  1934,  p.  220.  The  Prompter  was  edited  and  most  of  it  written  by 
Aaron  Hill,  the  friend  of  Richardson,  and  the  credit  for  the  introducticm  of  the 
term  should  probably  go  to  him.  For  the  later  history  of  the  word  in  this  sense,  sec 
Eldith  Birkhead,  ‘Smtiment  and  Sensibility  in  the  F.ig^teenth-Century  No^’, 
£u<ptf  arul  Studies,  XI,  1925. 
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favourite,  though  I  have  noticed  only  one  example  in  his  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  two  words  in  combination.  This  is  in  the  essay  called 
‘La  Sensibilitd  de  Jules  Laforgue’  in  the  first  series  of  the  Pro- 
menades  Littiraires  (1904).  Laforgue’s  intelligence,  Gourmont 
says  in  this  essay,  was  closely  connected  {Hie  etroitement)  with  his 
sensibility;  he  adds  that  Laforgue  died  before  he  had  acquired 
the  scepticism  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  dissociate  his 
intelligence  from  his  sensibility  {dissocier  son  intelligence  de  sa 
sensibiliti).  It  is  at  least  possible  that  this  passage  may  have 
been  at  the  back  of  Mr.  Eliot’s  mind  when  he  coined  his 
phrase. 

That  phrase  enters  English  critical  terminology  in  the  course 
of  a  discursive  review  of  Sir  Herbert  Grierson’s  Metaphysical 
Lyrics  and  Poems  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  ^  which  appeared  anony¬ 
mously  in  The  Times  Literary  Supplement  of  October  20th,  1921, 
under  the  heading  ‘The  Metaphysical  Poets’.  (The  article  was 
reprinted  by  Mr.  Eliot  in  1924  in  Homage  to  John  Dry  den.) 
The  words  occur  in  a  passage  in  which  Mr.  Eliot  outlined  a 
new  ‘theory’  of  the  evolution  of  English  poetry  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  The  gist  of  this  theory  was  that  the  poetry  of 
the  first  half  of  that  century  was  characterized  by  ‘unification 
of  sensibility’,  but  in  the  second  half ‘a  dissociation  of  sensibility 
set  in’,  as  a  result  of  which  the  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth- 
century  poets  ‘thought  and  felt  by  fits’. 

The  theory,  as  Mr.  Eliot  has  recently  told  us,  has  had  ‘a 
success  in  the  world  astonbhing  to  [its]  author’.*  ‘The  Meta¬ 
physical  Poets’  is  certainly  —  in  spite  of  several  brilliant  pas¬ 
sages  —  one  of  Mr.  Eliot’s  less  finished  performances.  At  one 
point,  for  example,  in  the  discussion  of  Chapfnan,  the  grammar 
breaks  down  completely.  And  it  is  odd,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to 
be  told  that  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury’s  very  Platonic  ‘Ode 
upon  a  Question  moved’  is  concerned  with  ‘the  perpetuation 
of  love  by  offspring’.  No  doubt  it  would  be  pedantic  to  expect 
precise  definitions  of  the  concepts  thinking  and  feeling  in  a  review 
that  may  well  have  been  written  against  time.  Nevertheless 
the  imprecision  has  resulted  in  unfortunate  misconceptions. 
Thus  it  has  often  been  assumed  that  by  feeling  Mr.  Eliot 
meant  emotion.  This  is  unmistakably  implied  in  the  gloss  that 
*  ‘Milton*,  p.  7  {Procttdmgs  of  ttu  British  Acadtmy,  vol.  XXXIII,  1947). 
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Professor  Basil  Willey  provides  of  dissociation  of  sensibility  in  The 
Seventeenth  Century  Background  (p.  87) : 

The  cleavage  then  began  to  appear,  which  has  become  so 
troublesomely  familiar  to  us  since,  between  ‘values’  and 
‘facts’;  between  what  you  felt  as  a  human  being  or  as  a 
poet,  and  what  you  thought  as  a  man  of  sense,  judgment  and 
enlightenment.  Instead  of  being  able,  like  Donne  or 
Browne,  to  think  and  feel  simultaneously  either  in  verse  or 
in  prose,  you  were  now  expected  to  think  prosaically  and 
to  feel  poetically. 

By  ‘to  feel  poetically’  Professor  Willey  must  mean  ‘to  respond 
emotionally’.  This  amounts  to  ascribing  to  Mr.  Eliot  the  con¬ 
ventional  nineteenth-century  view  that  the  Restoration  saw 
the  end  of  ‘a  poetry  in  which  emotion  always  accompanied 
thought’.^  Emotion,  however,  does  not  come  into  Mr.  Eliot’s 
‘theory’.  His  exemplars  of  the  unified  sensibility  were  able  to 
‘feel  their  thought  as  immediately  as  the  odour  of  a  rose’  —  a 
sensuous,  not  an  emotional  response.  It  is  clear  that  here  —  as 
elsewhere  in  Mr.  Eliot’s  early  critical  writings*  —  feeling 
means  sensation.  And  the  sensibility  is  the  faculty  which  registers 
sensations.  In  practice  the  two  words  are  interchangeable,  as 
is  demonstrated  by  another  passage  in  ‘The  Metaphysical 
Poets’: 

But  while  the  language  became  more  refined,  the  feeling 
became  more  crude.  The  feeling,  the  sensibility,  expressed 
in  the  ‘Country  Churchyard’  (to  say  nothing  of  Tennyson 
and  Browning)  is  cruder  than  that  in  the  ‘Coy  Mistress’. 

The  word  ‘sensibility’  is  obviously  being  used  here  to  define 
the  word  ‘feeling’;  the  former  is  something  that  can  be’equated 
with  the  latter.  And  there  is  another  example  earlier  in  the 
essay  of  the  virtual  synonymity  of  the  two  words.  Jonson  and 

*STOProRD  A.  Brooke,  English  LiUratun,  3rd  edition,  i8g6,  p.  115.  What  ii 
eaKntially  the  tame  formula — ‘the  emotion^  apprehension  ^  thought’  of  Donne 
breaking  down  into  a  ‘dualism’  in  Milton — is  to  be  found  in  Herbert  Read’s  ‘The 
Nature  of  Metaphysical  Poetry’,  The  CriUrum,  April  1923  (reprinted  in  Reason  and 
Romanticism,  1936,  pp.  31-58). 

*  Cf.  Tradition  and  tlte  Individual  Talent’  (The  Sacred  Wood,  p.  49):  ‘The  expm- 
ence,  you  will  notice,  the  elements  which  enter  the  presence  of  the  transforming 
catalyst,  are  of  two  kinds:  emotions  and  feelings.’ 
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Chapman  arc  commended  because  they  ‘incorporated  their 
erudition  into  their  sensibility:  their  mode  of feeling  was  directly 
and  freshly  altered  by  their  reading  and  thought’  (my  italics). 
(The  sentence  which  follows  makes  it  clear  once  again  that 
‘feeling’  is  used  in  the  sense  of ‘sensation’:  ‘In  Chapman  especi¬ 
ally  there  is  a  direct  sensuous  apprehension  of  thought,  or  a 
recreation  of  thought  into  feeling,  which  is  exactly  what  we  find 
in  Donne.’) 

A  paradox,  therefore,  emerges.  Sensibility  is  feeling,  i.e. 
sensation,  but  it  is  also  a  synthesis  of  feeling  and  thinking  (the  two 
elements  that  are  unified  in  the  undissociated  sensibility). 
This  is  puzzling.  If  sensibility  is  sensation,  or  the  faculty  of 
registering  sense-impressions,  how  can  one  of  the  products  of 
its  dissociation  be  ‘thought’?  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  unified 
sensibility  is  an  intellectual  as  well  as  a  sensuous  faculty,  how 
can  it  be  equated  with  ‘feeling’?  But  it  is  not  Mr.  Eliot’s  habit 
to  use  words  loosely.  The  apparent  ambiguity  of  the  term  in  his 
early  writings  derives  from  a  doctrine  to  which  he  subscribed 
at  that  period  about  the  nature  of  the  radocinative  process. 
The  paradox,  if  there  is  a  paradox,  lies  one  stage  further  back. 
For  its  eluddadon  we  must  return  to  Remy  de  Gourmont. 

That  Gourmont  is  the  fans  et  origo  of  Mr.  Eliot’s  ‘sensuous 
apprehension  of  thought’  —  and  so  of  its  modem  descendant 
‘thinking  in  images’  —  is  demonstrated  by  the  Massinger  essay 
in  The  Sacred  Wood.  This  essay,  written  only  some  eighteen 
months  earlier,  coven  much  the  same  ground  as  ‘The  Meta¬ 
physical  Poets’.  What  is  essentially  the  same  theory  about  the 
seventeenth  century  is  presented  at  greater  length  and  in  more 
plausible  terms: 

. . .  with  the  end  of  Chapman,  Middleton,  Webster, 
Tourneur,  Donne  we  end  a  period  when  the  intellect  was 
immediately  at  the  tips  of  the  senses.  Sensation  became 
word  and  the  word  was  sensation.  The  next  period  is  the 
period  of  Milton  (though  still  with  a  Marvell  in  it);  and 
this  period  is  initiated  by  Massinger. 

A  passage  follows  on  the  lucidity  of  Massinger’s  style  (‘the 
i  decay  of  the  senses  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  greater  sophistica- 
I  tkm  of  language’)  that  exactly  parallels  the  eulogy  of  Collins, 
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Gray,  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  in  ‘The  Metaphysical  Poets’.  1 
But,  whereas  in  that  essay  the  echoes  of  Grourmont  are  few  and  ' 
remote,  here  they  are  numerous  and  explicit.  For  example, 
the  dictum  that  ‘Immature  poets  imitate’  is  clearly  a  condensa¬ 
tion  of  Gourmont’s  Pour  un  adolescent  —  et  il  y  a  des  adolescences 
prolongees  —  admirer^  c'est  imiter  {Le  Probleme  du  Style,  p.  109). 
And  towards  the  end  of  the  Massinger  essay  there  are  two  actual 
quotations  from  ‘the  fine  pages’  that  ‘the  great  critic’devoted  to 
Flaubert  in  Le  Probleme  du  Style.  The  second  quotation  is 
particularly  significant  because  it  is  from  a  passage  where 
Gourmont  defines  the  sense  that  la  sensibilite  bears  in  his 
writings,  though  Mr.  Eliot  has  omitted  the  definition  in  his 
quotation.  What  Gourmont  wrote  was  (p.  107): 

Flaubert  incorporait  toute  sa  sensibilite  a  ses  oeuvres;  et, 
par  sensibilite,  j'entends,  ici  comme  partout,  le  pouvoir  gerUrcd  de 
sentir  tel  qu'il  est  inegalement  diveloppi  en  chaque  itre  humain.  La 
sensibilite  comprend  la  raison  elle-mime,  qui  n'est  que  de  la 
sensibilite  cristallisee.  Hors  de  ses  livres,  oh  il  se  transvasait 
goutte  a  goutte,  jusqu’a  la  lie,  Flaubert  est  fort  peu  in- 
teressant.  | 

I  have  italicized  the  sentences  omitted  by  Mr.  Eliot.  In  the  ' 
special  context  of  his  argument  in  the  Massinger  essay  there  was, 
of  course,  no  reason  why  he  should  have  quoted  these  sentences, 
but  for  an  understanding  of  the  general  critical  position  that  he  ^ 
takes  up  in  The  Sacred  Wood  they  are  of  the  greatest  interest.  ^ 
For  here,  it  is  clear,  is  the  clue  to  the  paradox  of  sensibility.  | 
Like  Mr.  Eliot’s,  Gourmont’s  sensibilite  does  and  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  element  of  thought.  This  is  because  for  Gourmont 
thinking  was  only  a  kind  of  sensation.  The  reduction  of  think-  i 
ing  to  a  crystallized  sensibility  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  | 
effected  earlier  on  in  Le  Problhne  du  Style.  According  to  Gour-  i 
mont,  who  quotes  Hobbes  here  and  refers  to  Locke,  the  cycle  of  i 
our  mental  activities  can  be  divided  into  three  separate  seg-  { 
ments  or  stages.  The  first  stage  is  from  sensations  to  images  ^ 
{mots-images).  The  second  stage  is  from  images  to  ideas  {mots-  1 
idies).  The  third  stage  is  from  ideas  to  emotions  {mots-sentiments)  \ 
The  cycle  then  closes  in  action.  The  literary  sensibility,  there-  | 
fore,  straddles  the  first  two  of  Gourmont’s  stages.  Not  only  does  1 
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it  build  up  the  sensation  into  an  image,  but  it  at  least  begins 
the  process  by  which  the  image  is  crystallizM  into  the  idea.  It 
is  at  this  transitional  point,  according  to  Gourmont,  that  the 
best  thinking  is  done  (p.  70): 

Le  raisonnement  au  moyen  d’images  sensorielles  est 
beaucoup  plus  facile  et  beaucoup  plus  sur  que  le  raisonne¬ 
ment  par  idees.  La  sensation  est  utilised  dans  toute  sa 
verdeur,  I’image  dans  toute  sa  vivacite.  La  logique  de 
I’oeil  et  la  logique  de  chacun  des  autres  sens  sufRsent  a 
guider  I’esprit;  le  sentiment  inutile  est  rejete  comme  une 
cause  de  trouble  et  Ton  obtient  ces  merveilleuses  construc¬ 
tions  qui  semblent  de  pures  oeuvres  intellectuelles  et  qui, 
en  r^alit^,  sont  Toeuvre  materielle  des  sens  et  de  leurs 
organes  comme  les  cellules  des  abeilles  avec  leur  cire  et 
leur  miel. 

As  examples  of  the  superiority  of  the  logic  of  the  senses  Gour¬ 
mont  produces  the  works  of  Schopenhauer,  Taine  and  Nietz¬ 
sche.  Their  thinking  is  apparently  ‘surer’  than  that  of  such 
abstract  philosophers  as  Aristotle,  Hume  or  Hegel!  Gourmont 
was  never  afraid  to  follow  a  bright  idea  to  a  nonsensical  con¬ 
clusion. 

Mr.  Eliot’s  ‘theory’  can  now  be  seen  in  perspective.  What  he 
has  done,  essentially,  in  ‘The  Metaphysical  Poets’  and  the 
Massinger  essay,  has  been  to  transfer  to  the  nation  Gourmont’s 
analysis  of  the  mental  processes  of  the  individual.  The  unified 
sensibility  that  Gourmont  found  in  Laforgue  Mr.  Eliot  finds  in 
the  England  of  the  early  seventeenth  century.  The  scepticism 
that  would  have  led,  if  Laforgue  had  lived  longer,  to  a  dis¬ 
sociation  between  his  sensibility  and  his  intelligence  receives  its 
national  parallel  in  Mr.  Eliot’s  ‘something  which . . .  happened 
to  the  mind  of  England  between  the  time  of  Donne  or  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury  and  the  time  of  Tennyson  and  Browning’. 
In  Gourmont’s  terminology,  English  poetry  proceeded  from  a 
period  of  mots-images  (Donne,  Lord  Herbert,  Marvell)  to  one  of 
mts-idies  (Milton  and  Dryden).  And  with  the  coming  of  ‘the 
sentimental  age’  —  the  second  effect,  according  to  Mr.  Eliot,  of 
the  seventeenth-century  dissociation  of  sensibility  —  it  reached 
the  period  of  mots-sentiments  (Collins  to  Tennyson).  Mr.  Eliot 
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does  not  use  Gourmont’s  terms,  but  a  general  debt  is  sufficiently 
clear.  Le  Problime  du  Style  did  not,  1  think,  make  Mr.  Eliot  a 
better  or  a  worse  critic  than  he  would  have  been  if  he  had 
never  come  across  it.  What  it  did,  in  several  of  these  early 
essays,  was  to  provide  him  with  a  framework  to  which  his  own 
critical  ideas  and  intuitions  —  even  then  incomparably  pro- 
founder  and  more  original  than  Gourmont’s  —  were  able  to 
attach  themselves.  But  Gourmont’s  psychology  is  a  ram¬ 
shackle  affair,  and  as  a  metaphor  from  it  dissociation  of  sensibility 
suffers  from  the  weakness  of  its  ‘vehicle’. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  Mr.  Eliot  soon  came  to  some  such 
conclusion  himself.  Echoes  of  the  dissociation  of  sensibility 
can,  it  is  true,  be  heard  in  some  of  the  reviews  that  Mr.  Eliot 
contributed  to  The  Times  Literary  Supplement  and  the  Nation 
&  the  Athenaeum  between  1922  and  1926.  On  June  9th,  1923, 
for  example,  writing  on  a  new  selection  from  Donne  in  the 
Nation  &  the  Athenaeum,  Mr.  Eliot  praised  the  unity  of  Donne’s 
feeling: 

The  range  of  his  feeling  was  great,  but  no  more  remarkable 
than  its  unity.  He  was  altogether  present  in  every  thought 
and  in  every  feeling.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  unity  as  per¬ 
vades  the  work  of  Chapman,  for  whom  thought  is  an 
intense  feeling  which  is  one  with  every  other  feeling. 

And  the  anonymous  notice  of  a  volume  of  the  English  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Essays  and  Studies  in  The  Times  Literary  Supplement  of 
December  31st,  1925,  emphasizes  the  importance  of  ‘the 
“sensibility”  of  thought’  to  Chapman  in  a  way  that  recalls  the 
‘direct  sensuous  apprehension  of  thought’  attributed  to  that 
dramatist  in  ‘The  Metaphysical  Poets’. 

But  these  are  only  passing  references.  In  1926  Mr.  Eliot 
gave  some  lectures  on  Donne.  (They  have  not  been  printed.) 
In  the  preliminary  reading  for  them,  as  he  tells  us  in  ‘Shakes¬ 
peare  and  the  Stoicism  of  Seneca’  (1927),  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Donne  did  not  really  do  any  thinking  at  all: 
‘I  could  not  find  either  any  “mediaevalism”  or  any  thinking, 
but  only  a  vast  jumble  of  incoherent  erudition  on  which  he 
drew  for  purely  poetic  effects.’  This  is  a  long  way  from  the 
intellect  at  the  dps  of  the  senses!  Even  further  from  it  is  the 
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Statement  in  the  essay  Mr.  Eliot  contributed  to  A  Garland  for 
John  Donne  (1931)  that  ‘In  Donne,  there  is  a  manifest  fissure 
between  thought  and  sensibility.’  In  ‘The  Metaphysical 
Poets’  we  had  been  told  that  ‘A  thought  to  Donne  was  an 
experience;  it  modified  his  sensibility’!  Was  Mr.  Eliot’s  later 
comment  intended  as  a  specific  repudiation  of  the  unified 
sensibility?  It  reads  rather  like  it. 

Mr.  Eliot’s  last  words  on  the  dissociation  of  sensibility  are 
in  the  lecture  on  Milton  that  he  gave  to  the  British  Academy 
in  1947: 

I  believe  that  the  general  affirmation  represented  by  the 
phrase  ‘dissociation  of  sensibility’ . . .  retains  some  validity; 
but  I  now  incline  to  agree  with  Dr.  Tillyard  that  to  lay 
the  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  Milton  and  Dryden  was  a 
mistake.  If  such  a  dissociation  did  take  place,  I  suspect 
that  the  causes  are  too  complex  and  too  profound  to 
justify  our  accounting  for  the  change  in  terms  of  literary 
criticism.  AU  we  can  say  is,  that  something  like  this  did 
happen;  that  it  had  something  to  do  with  the  Civil  War; 
that  it  would  even  be  unwise  to  say  it  was  caused  by  the 
Civil  War,  but  that  it  is  a  consequence  of  the  same  causes 
which  brought  about  the  Civil  War;  that  we  must  seek  the 
causes  in  Europe,  not  in  England  alone;  and  for  what 
these  causes  were,  we  may  dig  and  dig  until  we  get  to  a 
depth  at  which  words  and  concepts  fail  us. 

If  this  is  not  repudiation,  neither  is  it  endorsement.  The  change 
of  emphasis  is  particularly  significant.  Mr.  Eliot  is  less  inter¬ 
ested  now  in  the  nature  of  the  change  that  English  poetry 
underwent  in  the  seventeenth  century  than  in  its  origins.  As  a 
critical  watchword,  a  propagandist  device  to  exalt  the  kind  of 
poetry  he  and  Pound  were  writing  and  to  depreciate  those  of 
Milton  and  the  Romantics,  the  phrase  had  presumably  done 
its  work. 

Of  rx>urse,  something  like  this  did  happen.  The  relationship 
between  the  sensuous  and  the  intellectual  elements  in  poetry 
did  change  in  or  about  1650.  And  the  trend  towards  their 
coalescence  or  confusion  in  Metaphysical  poetry  can  be  called 
‘unification’,  though  some  of  the  poets  themselves,  as  a  matter 
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of  fact,  preferred  to  emphasize  the  ‘double  sense  and  meaning’ 
of  their  style.*  Dissociation,  however,  is  a  misleading  term  to 
apply  either  to  Augustan  poetry  or  to  its  social  sources.  The 
poetry  of  Dryden  and  Pope  is  characterized  by  the  tension 
between  its  constituent  elements.  If  from  one  aspect  the 
image  and  the  concept  can  be  said  to  be  dissociated,  from  an* 
other  they  appear  almost  to  collide.  The  Dunciad,  for  example, 
is  vivid  and  abstract.  It  is  surely  these  opposite  ‘pulls’  of 
centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  that  is  the  crucial  fact  about 
the  Augustan  poet. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Eliot  himself  dissociation  of  sen¬ 
sibility  and  its  attendant  ‘theory’  have  had  few  critics  until 
recently.  The  first  even  faintly  hostile  comment  of  which  I  am 
aware  is  on  the  first  page  of  Sir  Herbert  Grierson’s  Milton  & 
Wordsworth  (1937): 

The  favourite  phrase  is  ‘unified  sensibility’.  We  are  told, 
a  little  pontifically,  that  this  unified  sensibility  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  great  influence  of  Milton,  so  that  the 
natural  medium  for  the  expression  of  our  thought  has 
become  exclusively  prose,  while  poetry,  I  suppose  it  is 
contended,  became  the  expression  of  feeling,  of  thought 
only  in  so  far  as  this  had  become  crystallized  as  the 
representative  of  some  mood  of  feeling  ...  I  am  stating  the 
contention  as  I  understand  it,  not  ratifying  it. 

The  imputed  identification  of  thought  with  crystallized  feeling 
is  interesting;  it  suggests  an  acquaintance  with  the  definition  of 
sensibUiti  in  Le  Problhne  du  Style.  A  more  explicit  criticism  is  to 
be  found  in  the  short  Studies  in  Metaphysical  Poetry  (1939)  of 
Theodore  Spencer  and  Mark  Van  Doren.  Mr.  Van  Doren 
doubted,  for  example,  whether  Mr.  Eliot  had  ‘thoroughly 
examined  the  value  in  his  mind  of  the  words  “sensibility”  and 
“experience”  ’  (p.  22),  when  he  wrote  ‘The  Metaphysical 
Poets’.  Professor  Bonamy  Dobrde’s  ‘The  Claims  of  Sensibility’, 
a  review  of  L.  C.  Knights’s  Explorations  in  Humanitas  (Autumn 
1946,  pp.  55-8),  was  apparently  the  first  outright  attacx  upon 
the  new  doctrine  (which  had,  of  course,  been  swallowed  whole 
by  Professor  Knights).  The  key  passage  runs  as  follows: 

*  Sec  Richard  Fleckno,  MiuelUmia,  1653,  p.  102. 
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The  theory  is  that  in  the  good  old  days  before  the  Great 
Rebellion,  before  Bacon,  before  the  Renaissance  (the  evil 
spreads  its  roots  ever  further  down),  man  was  whole. 
Everything  was  thought  of  together  by  a  process  in  which 
thought  and  emotion  danced  together,  when  ‘imagination’ 
and  ‘reason’  were  one,  so  that  man  lived  more  fully  and 
completely  . . .  Are  we  quite  sure,  however,  that  the  old 
‘integration’  was  not  really  just  being  muddle-headed? 
And  is  it  not  possible  that  this  new  analysis  may  be  simply 
part  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  movement  seeking  arguments 
to  justify  its  attitude,  or  merely  seeing  the  course  of 
history  through  its  own  spectacles?  And  was  not  the 
change  in  language  far  more  the  answer  to  purely  social 
demands  and  the  growth  of  a  large  new  reading  public 
than  to  an  incipient  schizophrenia?  And  finally,  is  it 
really  better  to  write  like  Sir  Thomas  Browne  than  to 
write  like  Swift?  or  to  write  like  Nashe  than  to  write  like 
Defoe? 

Professor  Dobree’s  questions  have  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
answered.  Some  of  them  at  any  rate  would  seem  to  be  un¬ 
answerable. 

The  associated  concept  ‘thinking  in  images’  has  not  been 
challenged  hitherto.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  this  is  not  also 
essentially  a  metaphor.  There  is  an  obvious  analogy  between 
the  poetic  statement  and  the  statements  of  philosophers  and 
scientists.  Both  involve  the  use  of  words;  both  are  meaningful; 
both  require  the  intervention  of  the  intelligence  for  their 
appropriate  effects  to  be  attained.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to 
applaud  the  ‘beauty’  of  a  philosophical  argument,  or  the  ‘logic’ 
of  a  poem’s  structure.  But  such  flowers  of  speech  must  not  be 
taken  too  seriously.  If  we  do,  we  are  likely  to  find  ourselves 
talking  the  same  sort  of  nonsense  as  Gourmont,  when  he  finds  a 
greater  certainty  in  Taine’s  reasoning  than  in  Hegel’s,  because 
Taine’s  diction  is  more  concrete.  The  fact  is,  surely,  that 
propositional  thinking  is  different  from  poetic  thinking,  and  it 
only  causes  confusion  to  use  the  same  word  for  both  processes. 
In  so  far  as  there  is  thinking  in  images  in  poetry,  it  is  not 
‘thinking’  in  the  ordinary  sense.  And  if  there  was  more  ‘thinking 
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in  images’  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  than 
in  the  second  half,  perhaps  it  was  not  because  people  like 
Dryden  did  less  thinking  than  people  like  Donne,  but  because 
they  used  fewer  images. 

For  sensibility  divorced  from  dissociation,  unless  it  is  restricted 
to  the  faculty  of  sensation  (Mr.  Eliot’s  ‘feeling’),  there  is  little 
to  be  said.  In  the  1920s  the  word  was  the  shibboleth  of  a 
vigorous  critical  party.  At  that  time  its  imprecision  was  useful 
because  sensibility  appeared  to  unite  the  whole  of  the  Anglo- 
American  avant-garde  —  those  for  whom  the  senses  stood  for  the 
concrete  objective  fact  (the  Imagists)  and  those  for  whom  they 
meant  the  instincts  (like  Joyce  and  D.  H.  Lawrence).  Its 
use  today  as  a  loose  honorific  synonym  for  ‘taste’  or  ‘personality’ 
can  only  be  deprecated. 
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Correspondence 

Magdalen  College, 
Oxford, 
May  3rd,  1951. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  read  Mr.  Watt’s  essay  on  Robinson  Crusoe  with  great 
interest  and  almost  complete  agreement.  But  what  does  he 
mean  when  he  says  that  the  myths  of  Midas  and  the  Rhein- 
gold  are  ‘inspired  by  the  prospect  of  never  having  to  work 
again’  (p.  104).  Surely  the  point  of  the  first  story  is  that  Midas’s 
golden  touch  brought  starvation:  and  the  point  of  the  second 
that  the  gold  carried  a  curse.  If  the  gold  in  either  story  has  an 
economic  signification  at  all  (which  might  be  questioned)  the 
meaning  must  be  less  banal  than  Mr.  Watt  suggests. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  S.  Lewis 


St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge. 
May  gth,  1950. 

Dear  Sir, 


I  of  course  agree  with  Mr.  Lewis  about  the  starvation  and  the 
curse.  However,  I  was  not  attempting  to  interpret  the  myths, 
only  to  suggest  as  briefly  as  possible  a  common  economic 
element  in  them  which  may  be  minor  but  which  was  the  only 
one  relevant  to  my  purpose;  gold  as  the  symbol  of  wealth  with¬ 
out  work  —  hence  the  Golden  Age.  I’  was  contrasting  this 
aspect  of  these  myths  with  the  different  economic  ideology  of 
Crusoe.  As  the  three  myths  in  question  are  in  many  respects 
dissimilar,  I  used  the  formula  ‘they  are  inspired  by  the  prospect 
of  never  having  to  work  again’,  hoping  that  a  tone  of  ironic  over- 
nmplification  would  indicate  that  the  formula  was  not  pro¬ 
posed  as  literal  and  inclusive. 


Ian  Watt 


H'U  •>** 
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Criticism  and  the  Nineteenth  Century 

GEOFFREY  TILLOTSON 
A  discussion  of  the  principles  of  criticism  and  three  critics, 
Arnold,  Newman  and  Pater j  of  the  poetry  of  the  century; 
and  of  two  of  its  novelists,  Wilkie  Collins  and  Henry  James. 
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Edward  Benlowes 

by  HAROLD  JENKINS 

The  first  modern  biography  of  Edward  Benlowes  (1603?- 
1676),  minor  poet,  patron  of  letters  and  Essex  squire. 

To  be  published  in  the  Autumn  About  30J  net 
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THE  KESYON  REVIE  tV  offers  its  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  Essajrs  in  Criticism  and 
its  confidence  that  the  new  journal  will  fill  a  need  that  is  keenly  felt  on  both  sidett 
of  the  Atlantic. 

Now  in  its  thirteenth  year.  The  Kenyon  Reriew  publishes  verse,  fiction  and  essays 
on  the  non-literary  arts  and  general  ideas:  but  its  principal  function  has  been  to 
represent  the  ‘New  Criticism’,  which  its  editors  and  writers  conceive  to  be  not  a; 
school  but  a  tendency  still  very  much  in  the  making.  In  this  part  of  its  enterprise,; 
The  Kenjoa  Keriew  hu  much  in  common  with  the  aims  of  Essays  in  Criticism:  it 
.attempts  to  bring  to  the  interpretati<Hi  of  current  literature  the  informed  and 
responsible  judgment  found  in  literary  scholarship  at  its  best;  at  the  same  time,  Uj 
often  engages  in  reconsiderations  of  older  writers,  trying  to  bring  to  them  th^ 
techniques  and  the  sense  of  contemporary  relevance  required  of  the  critic  whc--* 
concern  is  with  living  writers. 

Among  recent  features  are:  Sjmposia  on  John  Donne,  William  Wordswo 
G.  M.  Hopkins  and  Henry  James;  and  My  Credo,  a  series  of  statements  of  criti 
principles  by  Leslie  Fiedler,  Herbert  Read,  Richard  Chase,  William  Emps 
Cleanth  Brooks,  Douglas  Bush,  Northrop  Fiye,  Stephen  Spender,  Arthur  Mize 
and  Austin  Warren. 

Subscriptions  from  England  at  $4.{o  a  year  may  be  entered  through  B.  H.' 
Blackwell  Ltd.,  Oxford,  or  sent  directly  to 

THE  KENYON  REVIEW 

GAMBIER,  OHIO,  U.S.A. 

John  Crowe  Ransom,  Editor 
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